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The Dictatorship of the People 
MAN shyly entered a building 
A in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Approaching a woman seated at 
a table, he asked whether he would have 
to show a tax receipt or would have to 
sign his name to something. He was 
assured that he would not. Receiving a 
piece of paper, he went cautiously into 
the curtained booth, remained there a 
few moments, and, emerging, dropped 
the paper into a box. This diffident 
man is one of the most powerful figures 
in the world to-day, the American Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He .was one of 
millions who on November 2 were cast- 
ing their ballots. 

From the Atlantic across the North 
American Continent to the Pacific, in 
city, village, and open country, by sea- 
side and lakeside, on the plains and in 
the mountains, men and women were 
registering their will concerning the gov- 
ernment of the Nation, the State, and 
the locality in which they dwelt. 

In contrast to such a land as Greece 
where one dictator succeeds another, or 
Italy where the dictator in power has 
had no rival, or Russia where the masses 
are subject toe the dictatorship of an 
oligarchy, the United States has learned 
how to practice the art of self-govern- 
ment. The people of this country make 
mistakes, but they can correct them. At 
least they know that when government 
fails them it is their own fault. Under 
the dictatorship of the people govern- 
ment becomes a process by which the 
dictator is self-educated. 


An Off Year 


Aue in the election on Novem- 

ber 2 the people of the United 
States chose their National legislature— 
or at least all of the lower house and the 
control of the upper house—this year is 
in American political parlance known as 
an “off year.” In practically all Euro- 
pean countries the most important, if 
not the only, national election is that in 
Which the voters choose their national 
legislators, It is significant of the rela- 
tive importance of the executive and leg- 
islative branches in America that the 
most important National election in the 




















Keystone 
David I. Walsh, a Wet, Senator-Elect, 
of Massachusetts 


United States is that of the President. 
Americans rarely become excited over 
the question whether their Congress shall 
be Republican or Democratic. 

On November 2 forty-seven out of the 
forty-eight States chose all their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The one State 
not voting, Maine, had chosen its Rep- 
resentatives on September 13. As a re- 
sult of the election on Tuesday of last 

















Keystone 
Robert F. Wagner, a Wet, Senator-Elect, 
of New York 


week the House of Representatives re- 
mained definitely Republican, 

Whether the Senate would be organ- 
ized by the Republicans or Democrats 
was still in doubt twenty-four hours 
after the ballots had been cast. Every 
two years a third of the Senators reach 
the end of their terms. Consequently, 
as each State has two Senators, two- 
thirds of the States—that is, thirty-two 
—normally choose Senators in each 
biennial election. This year because of 
vacancies, one State not normally voting 
this year, Massachusetts, chose a Senator 
for a short term, and two States, In- 
diana and Iowa, chose two Senators 
each, On the day after election the 
Republicans seemed to have elected 
eighteen Senatorial candidates and the 
Democrats fourteen. The control of the 
Senate seemed to depend upon the out- 
come of the two States then in doubt— 
Nevada and Oregon. The control of the 
Senate, however, means virtually only 
the power to organize the committees. 
Party lines are so broken that legislation 
does not seem likely to be vitally affected 
whether the Senate is nominally Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

The election of Walsh to the Senate in 
place of Butler in Massachusetts dis- 
places the President’s right-hand man, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The election of Wagner in 
place of Wadsworth in New York dis- 
places the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and brings to 
the Senate a Tammany man long an 
associate of Governor Smith in the New 
York Legislature and in State politics. 
It also means a revolt against the man- 
agement of the Republican Party in the 
State. The election of Watson and Rob- 
inson in Indiana means the defeat of a 
bi-partisan protest against a scandal in 
Republican politics in Indiana in which 
the Ku Klux Klan was involved. The 
election of Gooding in Idaho was in spite 
of the division of the Republican voters 
by the candidacy of a Progressive who 
incidentally was opposed to the attempt 
of Idaho to grab a part of Yellowstone 
National Park for an irrigation reservoir. 
The election of Smith in Illinois ends for 
this year the attempt of Brennan, the 
Democratic machine leader, to win a 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Charles C. Young, of California, a Pro- 
gressive and a Dry, Elected Governor 


Senatoria) seat and indicates that the 
protest against the campaign contribu- 
tions of a traction leader to Siith’s 
funds in the primary was not strong 
enough to overcome the strength of the 
Republican Party organization, On the 
whole, the Senatorial elections, which 
incidentally bring Vare of Pennsylvania 
into the Senate among others, do not 
raise the Senate’s tone. 


Governor Smith’s Triumph 


O' all the candidates for Governor 

elected in various States, Alfred E. 
Smith stands out because of his promi- 
nence as a Presidential candidate. This 
is the fifth time that he has been a can- 
didate for Governor of New York and 
the fourth time that he has been elected. 
His personal popularity apparently was 
enhanced somewhat rather than injured 
by the attacks of his Republican oppo- 
nent, Mr, Mills. That Governor Smith 
is a stanch Tammany man did not seem 
to weigh heavily even with “up-State” 
voters except to lead them to believe 
that Tammany itself had improved un- 
der his leadership. He has been a pro- 
nounced wet, perhaps the most vigorous 
and persuasive single force in leading 
voters of New York State to become dis- 
satisfied with the Volstead Act. That he 
is experienced in the special administra- 
tive problems of New York State Gov- 
ernment is unquestioned. By Constitu- 
tional amendment the State Government 
was recently simplified and reorganized. 


By Mr. Smith’s re-election the work of 
putting that reconstruction into practical 
effect is intrusted to the Democratic 
Party of New York as dominated by 
Tammany Hall. Never before has the 
claim that Tammany has been reformed 
from within been put to such a test as 
that to which this vote of confidence in 
Governor Smith has subjected it. Un- 
doubtedly Governor Smith’s re-election 
has greatly enhanced his prestige as a 
candidate for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1928. 

The discussion of other elections we 
shall have to postpone until next week. 


Referendums 


HE count on State referendums is 

always slower than the count on 
candidates. Next week The Outlook 
will be able to give a fuller report on the 
final results in the States which gave 
their voters an opportunity to express 
an opinion on the prohibition question. 

It did not need a referendum to prove 
that the sentiment of New York State 
was against the present system of liquor 
control. Sentiment was indeed all that 
the voters in New York State could ex- 
press, for the referendum submitted to 
them dealt with an impractical proposal 
and did not clearly offer a chance to 
vote in favor of the return of the saloon 
as an alternative to the present system. 
Undoubtedly almost all the voters who 
are in any way dissatisfied with the Vol- 
stead Act voted yes in the New York 
referendum. Undoubtedly many voters 
who do not want a return of the saloon 
either voted yes or did not vote at all. 
On the referendum vote alone the wets 
appear to have carried the State by 
three to one. If the drys were credited 
with the ballots of those who voted for 
Governor, but did not cast any vote in 
the referendum, the wets still carried: the 
State by one and a half to one. 

In [Illinois a referendum similar in 
form to that in New York State was car- 
ried by the wets. A popular referendum 
in Nevada seems also to have been car- 
ried by a large wet majority. Missouri 
defeated a proposal to repeal all State 
enforcement measures. Montana has 
apparently voted to repeal its enforce- 
ment code. As we go to press the results 
of the Colorado referendum providing 
that intoxicating liquors may be manu- 
factured if such manufacture does not 
conflict with the Federal statutes seems 
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to be in doubt. The returns from Cali- 
fornia are still too incomplete to warrant 
a final conclusion as we go to press. 
Wisconsin has voted for 2.75 per cent 
beer to be sold under Government su- 
pervision and not consumed on. the 
premises where sold. 

In Massachusetts it is to be noted that 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller beat his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, Mr. Gaston, in a cam- 
paign in which Governor Fuller took the 
dry end of the fight. 


Adv. 


N°? one has ever summed up the place 

of advertising in our economic sys- 
tem and in our social life better than the 
President of the United States, Speak- 
ing before the Convention of Advertising 
Agencies in Washington recently, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said: 


When we stop to consider the part 
which advertising plays in the modern 
life of production and trade, we see 
that basically it is that of education. 
It informs its readers of the existence 
and nature of commodities by explain- 
ing the advantages to be derived from 
their use and creates for them a wider 
demand. It makes new thoughts, new 
desires, and new actions. By chang- 
ing the attitude of the mind it changes 
the material condition of the people. 

Somewhere I have seen ascribed to 
Abraham Lincoln the statement that 
“In this and like communities public 
sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it 
nothing can succeed; consequently he 
who molds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
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pronounces decisions, He makes stat- 
utes or decisions possible or impossible 
to be executed.” 

Advertising creates and changes 
this foundation of all popular action, 
public sentiment, or public opinion. 
It is the most potent influence in 
adopting and changing the habits and 
modes of life, affecting what we eat, 
what we wear, and the work and play 
of the whole Nation. Formerly it was 
an axiom that competition was the life 
of trade. Under the methods of the 
present day it would seem to be more 
appropriate to say that advertising is 
the life of trade. 

The President has tersely described 
the social and economic function of ad- 
vertising. 

American production continues to 
have profitable increase because Ameri- 
cans are constantly developing their de- 
sire for better and better standards of 
living. Advertising sends them on the 
search, not only for what is good, but 
what is best. It gives even those who 
are remote from city marts an opportu- 
nity to know of the latest developments 
in domestic science and in labor-saving 
utensils and tools, National advertising 
has resulted in changed standards of 
comfort and taste, and the balance is 
economically and socially upon the right 
side of the ledger. 


“ Tin-Clads ” 


A*™ we risking the lives of our naval 

officers and men to no good end? 
Are we building for our Navy “suicide 
ships”? Are we planning to send into 
whatever future naval battle may occur 
thousands of men in ships-of-war with- 
out protection against the hammering 
that they would be sure to receive? 

These are the questions raised in an 
article in the “Scientific American” for 
November by the British naval critic, 
Hector C, Bywater, 

In the Washington Naval Conference 
of 1921-2 capital ships were in part 
defined as those of more than 10,000 
tons and armed with guns larger than 
eight-inch caliber, Consequently, war- 
ships of 10,000 tons each having a main 
battery of eight-inch guns are permissi- 
ble. The result is that all the treaty 
nations are building cruisers of that size. 
This is of a larger size than the average 
cruisers that were in existence before the 
treaty. The speed requirements for 
these new vessels call for space and 
Weight for a large fuel supply and for 
accommodation of some 800 officers and 


men, There is left a very small margin 
for the weight of defensive armor and 
other protective devices. Powerful in 
attack, these so-called treaty cruisers are 
very vulnerable. They have been aptly 
called “tin-clads.” ‘These ships,” says 
this naval authority, “are simply speed 
machines, vulnerable to a degree un- 
precedented, and with the tactical ad- 
vantage of powerful armament neu- 
tralized by inability to resist a single 
well-placed salvo.” 

Circumstances quite far removed from 
real naval needs have thus produced a 
type of cruiser that no naval authorities 
really want. “A fighting ship,” as the 
author of this article says, “that cannot 
survive a reasonable share of vunish- 
ment is not worth her cost.” 

We should like to know what those 
who are responsible for building these 
war-ships have to say in reply. 


Seventy Lives a Day 


CCORDING to figures compiled by 

C. E. Robb, statistician of the 
National Safety Council, the daily total 
of deaths from automobile accidents 
throughout the country during the 
month of September averaged 70 per 
day, or at the rate of 25,500 per year. 
Seventy per cent of the victims were 
pedestrians run down by motorists. Of 
this percentage, 31.8 were children un- 
der fifteen years of age. 

The problem of securing safety on the 
streets and highways in the United 
States has become one of the first mag- 
nitude. The motor is merciless in tak- 
ing its terrible toll. The urging of more 
severe punishments for reckless driving 
does not provide a remedy. Prevention, 
not punishment, is the thing to be aimed 
at. How can we safeguard our people? 
The segregation of traffic, the better 
guarding of crossings, the providing of 
sidewalks along country roads, are all 
factors to be considered and put into 
effect. Surely American civilization is 
not going to surrender meekly to its 
self-created monster, 


Weather Forecasts for Airmen 


HAT weather conditions cannot be 

forecast with any considerable 
measure of accuracy for, longer periods 
than twenty-four or thirty-six hours, the 
United States Weather Bureau has al- 
ways maintained. That inaccuracies 
creep into the forecasts for those periods 
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all of us know—and the Weather Bu- 
reau, of course, admits. Accuracy in 
forecasting is to be attained, apparently, 
only for still shorter periods. How short 
the periods must be does not yet appear. 
A layman might think that a period of 
two hours would certainly be short 
enough, but it is not, as a recent official 
“release” discloses. The “release” gives 
the news of the inauguration, under the 
Air Commerce Act, of forecasting for 
commercial aviation, and the following 
statements are made: 

If a pilot starts out on a two-hour 
flight and a report tells him as he 
leaves that the weather at his destina- 
tion is good and that the outlook for 
the next two or three hours is favor- 
able, he proceeds with a much greater 
degree of confidence than if he had 
no such information. Changes during 
a flight, even of that short duration, 
may and do occur, and it is planned 
ultimately to extend the weather re- 
porting service to include special ob- 
servations, when advisable, which will 
be sent to emergency landing-fields en 
route, equipped to set up warning sig- 
nals, upon seeing which the pilot will 
either land or turn back. 


Either land or turn back—possibly to 
find, if he lands, that the weather ahead 
cleared and that he might have pro- 
ceeded in safety, or, if he turns back, 
that the weather behind became rough 
and that he will have a hard time re- 
turning to the point from which he 
started. There is no short enough period 
for absolute accuracy in weather fore- 
casting. This is not said in the spirit, so 
frequently displayed, of ridiculing the 
Weather Bureau. It is meant merely to 
point the fact that forecasting must al- 
ways be an uncertain science—“as un- 
certain as the weather”—and the further 
fact that the public should not expect 
the impossible of this newest feature of 
the weather reporting service. There 
will be air accidents due to weather con- 
ditions despite this service, even after 
the “ultimate” extension contemplated. 
But there can be no doubt that the num- 
ber of air accidents due to weather con- 
ditions will be greatly reduced. 

The new service has been inaugurated 
at seventeen places along the commercial 
airways, places selected by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Post Office as most important at present. 
It will be extended to all commercial 
airways on which flying is on a regular 
schedule. Information as to upper-air 
conditions, ascertained by means of 
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“pilot” balloons, is exchanged among all 
the stations just before the hour when 
planes are to “take off,” and pilots are 
able to determine, not merely whether it 
is safer to abandon or postpone flight, 
but the most favorable altitude for mak- 
ing flights. 


A Word of Warning from 
San Francisco 
A CONDITION has arisen in San Fran- 
cisco which should be recognized 
as a warning in every State in the Union. 
For nearly six months now San Fran- 
cisco and the whole Bay region have 
been in the throes of a labor war. Last 
April the International Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America is- 
sued a notice to its members in San 
Francisco requiring them to refuse to 
work with non-union men, As the em- 
ployers refused to dismiss non-unionist 
employees, the union men came out on 
strike, and have remained out ever since. 
The situation, it will be remembered, 
was discussed editorially in The Outlook 
some months ago. 

From the first the dispute was charac- 
terized by violence. The shooting, knif- 
ing, and slugging of non-union men by 
hired thugs have been almost a daily 
occurrence. From the first, too, the ut- 
most dissatisfaction has been felt with 
the authorities for their laxity in dealing 
with the matter, and this dissatisfaction, 
according to our Pacific coast correspon- 
dent, is rapidly developing into indigna- 
tion as it is discovered that the laxity on 
the part of the authorities is due to the 
political influence of the unions, which 
control large numbers of votes and have 
made it clear that any severity would be 


met with reprisals at the polls in No- 
vember. 

So serious, indeed, has the situation 
become that a Citizens’ Committee, 
along the lines of the old Vigilantes, has 
been formed to compel action. A re- 
cently issued statement embodying the 
views of the Committee puts the matter 
bluntly enough, 

“Tt is the duty of the District Attor- 
ney,” the statement declares, “to prepare 
the evidence fully and present it fear- 
lessly. If the police fail to do their duty 
and make arrests, the District Attorney 
is in duty bound to let the public know 
specifically. If, further, the District 
Attorney fails to act efficiently and fear- 
lessly, we look to our police judges to 
make this fact public and to use all the 
power of their office to secure action. 
Thus will the people know whether law 
and order are to be maintained in San 
Francisco or if every man must of neces- 
sity be his own agent of justice.” 

The danger to the administration of 
even-handed justice which lurks in the 
system of electing judges has always 
been apparent. 


California’s Alien Land 
Law Upheid 

N dismissing the appeal of S. Nose, a 

Japanese of Los Angeles County who 
had been arrested and convicted fer en- 
tering into a crop contract contrary to 
the law, the United States Supreme 
Court has again upheld California’s 
Anti-Alien Land Law. The case had 
been pending since December, 1924. 
The attack made by Nose on the consti- 
tutionality of the Anti-Alien Land Law 
was recognized as a test case, not only 
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in California, but throughout the coun- 
try. The action of the Supreme Court 
is consequently expected to have far- 
reaching results. 

The method of evasion adopted by 
Nose was a favorite one. He entered 
into a contract to work eight acres of 
land belonging to a man by the name of 
Bischoff, of Los Angeles County, and 
was to receive one hundred dollars a 
month and fifty per cent of the crop 
profits. As this practically amounted to 
the full return of the land, the case was 
2 clear evasion. It was held to be so by 
the Supreme Court of California, but 
Nose appealed to the highest tribunal in 
the land. The Attorney-General of 
California contested the appeal, contend- 
ing that the State law was a necessary 
part of the enforcement of the State en- 
actments against aliens owning land. 
This view was upheld by the Supreme 
Court when the Chief Justice ordered 
the appeal dismissed. 


Italy’s « Man of Destiny ” 


HEN the bullet of a would-be 

assassin ripped through the 
breast of his coat without scratching 
him, in the midst of a celebration at 
Bologna of the fourth anniversary of 
Fascism, Mussolini undoubtedly seemed 
to his followers more than ever Italy’s 
predestined leader and the bearer of a 
charmed life. What their devotion to 
him is and what mood he has aroused in 
Italy may be perceived from the fact 
that the crowd fell on Mussolini’s assail- 
ant and stabbed and beat him te death. 
That was the sequel of the sixth attempt 
to kill the Fascist Dictator. 

Mussolini has wrought Italy up to an 
unprecedented pitch of patriotic ardor. 
His message reviewing the work that the 
Fascist Government has accomplished, 
read at meetings throughout the coun- 
try, was greeted with immense enthusi- 
asm. It was the story of the imposition 
of executive government from Rome in 
place of the old parliamentary liberal 
régime which all good Fascists decry; of 
the organization of industrial syndicates 
which are supreme in the productive 
work of the nation; of the investigation 
of natural resources and the beginning 
of land reclamation projects such as the 
draining of the ancient Pontine marshes 
south of Rome; of the debt agreement 
with the United States and Great . Brit- 
ain and treaties with Jugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia, Spain, and other countries. It re- 
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Advice, and little medicine 


(2 Henry IV, Act II1, Scene 1) 
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viewed also the plans undertaken to 
enlarge and modernize the ports of Italy 
and the achievement of the Italian mer- 
chant marine in taking second place 
among European mercantile fleets. And 
in that section of the message there is 
special significance, for early in October 
Mussolini declared that Italy must ex- 
pand her power on the sea. He made 
this pronouncement in the course of a 
lecture before foreign students at the 


inauguration of “the Foreigners’ Univer- 


sity” at Perugia, on the subject of “An- 
cient Rome on the Sea.” Tracing the 
development of the Roman Empire, he 
drew a parallel with modern Italy lead- 
ing to a conclusion of great import to 
the rest of the world, 

Italy’s progress under Fascism has 
been great. So was Germany’s in the 
first part of this century. The Kaiser’s 
phrase, “Our future lies on the sea,” is 
still remembered. It led to a fatal 
rivalry with Great Britain, The spirit 
Mussolini has evoked in Italy can easily 
and suddenly be transformed into a 
spirit of aggression. It is a dangerous 
mood, and the eyes of other Powers will 
be on Italy until its meaning is clear. 


Radicalism in Japan 
NEw political movement is afoot in 
Japan, with vitality seemingly suf- 
ficient to defy attempts to crush it. It 
is the endeavor to organize the coolie 
farmers and workers of the ancient Em- 
pire into an effective party. 

Last year a so-called Farmer-Labor 
Party was dissolved by official order be- 
cause of allegedly radical tendencies. 
Efforts followed this year to form a new 
succession party, but apparently without 
great success, But the new Japanese 
suffrage law, enfranchising great classes 
of subjects of the Mikado heretofore 
without votes, has furnished a practical 
incentive to ambitious leaders. The re- 
sult is the announcement of a new agra- 
rian party, the Nippon Nominto. Some 
800 delegates, said to represent one hun- 
dred thousand tenants, landlords, and 
small farmers, took part in the meeting 
that launched the party. They intend 
to seek the support of the four million 
farmers of the nation, most of whom will 
be able to cast ballots for the first time 
under the franchise reform. 


The platform of the party advocates a" 


national monopoly of agricultural prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, water power, hospitals 
and drugs, and insurance, and also ad- 


ministrative and tax reforms, new land 
laws, recognition of labor unions and the 
right to strike, collective bargaining for 
wage contracts, protection of women and 
children, and free primary education. 
Its thought is thus seen to approach 
closely to that of the British Labor 
Party. 

Enough difficulties can be seen in the 
way of the new Japanese movement. 
Conflicting interests of landlords and 
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tenants and competition of rival parties 
in the same field will cause it trouble. 
And new thought makes its way slowly 
in so old a social order. Yet this move- 
ment is recognized by the press in Japan 
as a sign of the times in Japanese poli- 
tics, and to the Western world it is evi- 
dence of the new currents that are stir- 
ring in the feudalistic Orient. 


An American on China 
A LAND without a real government, 
in the grip of unscrupulous mili- 
tary chieftains whose extortions and civil 
wars are wrecking its few railways and 
ruining much of its business—that is the 
picture Mr. Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, 
draws of China. Mr. Strawn was one of 
the delegates of the United States to the 
Chinese tariff conference and chairman 
of the international commission on 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. 
Consequently, he has had unusual op- 
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portunities to learn the condition of 
Chinese affairs, 

On his return to the United States 
recently, after the fruitless break-up of 
the tariff conference, he spoke before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. It 
was an impression of practically unre- 
lieved gloom that he gave. He laid spe- 
cial emphasis on the deterioration of the 
railways in the present chaos in China, 
and predicted that unless conditions 
change it will not be long before the rail- 
ways have to cease operations and the 
people will be compelled to go back to 
animal transport. Mr. Strawn attributed 
China’s ills, not to the lack of tariff au- 
tonomy, the extra-territorial privileges 
of foreigners, the “unequal treaties” or 
the imperialism of alien Powers, against 
all of which the Chinese nationalists 
habitually complain. He attributed the 
plight of China instead to the inability 
of the Chinese to form and maintain a 
stable Government. 

There is much force and truth in Mr. 
Strawn’s argument, On the other hand, 
he did not estimate the effect of the 
game of politics which various Powers 
have played recklessly with China’s mili- 
tary chieftains, using them against one 
another. This has contributed to Chi- 
nese disorganization. Nor did he esti- 
mate the strength of the democratic 
Kuomingtang movement from South 
China against the northern militarists, 
which General Feng Yu-hsiang and his 
Kuominchun armies from the north are 
now reported to be pushing south to 
join. Events are moving rapidly in 
China, and the present campaign may 
easily bring the foreign Powers face to 
face with a new situation completely 
altering the picture that Mr. Strawn has 
outlined. Whatever the outcome, there 
is nothing to do in China but watch and 
wait. 


Houdini 
A MAN of extraordinary parts was 
Eric Weiss, who died in Detroit on 
October 31, and who chose, for profes- 
sional reasons, to call himself Harry 
Houdini. Few men led a more strenu- 
ous life than this marvelous mystifier. 
Born in Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1874, 
he made magic a science and did his 
stunts by sheer skill and strength of 
body. Besides being a public performer 
he was learned in many things, deep in 
the lore of the occult, a collector of 
unique items, and a companion of the 
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intellectual, who could shine in high 
company. 

Harry Houdini, however, was more 
than this. He was an exposer of fraud 
and a militant fighter against those who 
would traffic in the griefs and loves of 
mankind, He never attacked honest re- 
ligious beliefs, but he made relentless 
warfare upon “fake mediums,” and in 
that he did valiant public service. There 
was no trick offered by any medium 
which he could not only duplicate but 
better. The mysteries of the pseudo- 
occult were to him an open book, and 
he devoted a great deal of time to laying 
open the pages of this book for public 
inspection. It is not often that a man 
who was primarily a public entertainer, 
has had so great an opportunity to be- 
come a public benefactor. q 


«Just a Minute, Please ” 


Ole Milwaukee “Journal” deserves 
the thanks of a great multitude of 
sufferers for drawing attention to a tele- 
phone evil which seems to be steadily on 
the increase. It is one which the un- 
principled or thoughtless consistently 
practice and from which the principled 
and thoughtful consistently suffer. 

The Milwaukee “Journal” puts the 
matter vividly: “Bill Jones,” it says, 
“one of the busy men of the town, wants 
to communicate with John Smith. So 
Bill passes the word out to his clerk or 
stenographer. ‘Get Smith on the line for 
me.’ Smith’s phone rings and he breaks 
off from his own work to answer, only to 
hear that sweet feminine voice with the 
familiar injunction, ‘Just a minute, 
please;’ telling him, in other words, to 
please contribute his own time while she 
gets her employer on the wire again. In 
due time the connection is made and 
Jones says his say. In making a call 
that was of his own initiative, he has 
saved thirty seconds by the simple ex- 
pedient of making Smith lose thirty sec- 
onds,”” 

Of course, there are occasions and 
circumstances in which such a practice 
is pardonable, but as a recognized pro- 
cedure it is quite obviously impossible. 
The telephone companies are beginning 
to see that in the working of a system 
which has hidden sources of irritation all 
its own courtesy and consideration are 
first essentials, The great telephone- 
using public for its own protection would 
do well to follow the lead of the tele- 
phone companies, 


Uncle Sam and 
John Bull 


\ X Y HEREVER Uncle Sam turns 
in attending to his affairs 
around the world he meets 
John Bull, Whether it is in Latin Ameri- 
ca, where the Monroe Doctrine expresses 
American principles, or in the Far East, 
where the “Open Door” policy embodies 
American interests, the one other Power 
that the United States is certain to have 
to deal with—and usually the first—is 
Great Britain. In Europe, in the mat- 
ter of debt settlements or the Dawes 
Plan for war reparations, it is the same, 
and so it is in the search for oil in the 
Near East or the development of trade in 
Africa or the demand for rubber from 
the East Indies. 

In our activities abroad we come into 
contact with various other Powers—some 
in one field, some in another, But Great 
Britain is the only Power with which we 
find ourselves in contact in every single 
field of cardinal foreign policy or major 
commercial interest. 

So it behooves Americans to follow 
developments in the British Empire 
closely and to have a thoroughly intelli- 
gent understanding of the course Great 
Britain is taking. The Imperial Confer- 
ence, now in progress in London, is an 
important indication of the trend of 
events, and signs are not lacking that 
the Empire is experiencing a series of 
severe internal strains, 

General Hertzog, the Nationalist 
Prime Minister of South Africa, started 
excited public discussions on the first 
day of the Conference. Instead of de- 
livering the usual sort of formal speech 
of greeting, he alarmed the British 
members and the press by a frank state- 
ment of the aspirations of South Africa 
for a position of practical independence 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In the course of his address 
he said that South Africa desires, “in 
principle, unrestrained freedom of action 
to each individual member of the Com- 
monwealth; in practice, consultation 
with a view to co-operative action 
wherever possible.” This is a sufficiently 
far cry from the days when the Empire 
was dominated from London, And Gen- 

eral Hertzog continued: 


I think that it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the corner-stone of the 
Empire is the good will of those who 
compose it. Without that will the 


is a new tone for London. 
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Empire must collapse, If, therefore, 
the Empire is to be maintained, if it 
is to flourish and fulfill that great task 
which we all hope it will achieve in 
the history of the world, we must see 
that the will to live in the Empire as 
a commonwealth of free nations will 
in the future, as it is to-day, be pres- 
ent and active with every one of its 
constituent elements. Whether at 
present all conditions are there to in- 
sure the permanency of that will, and 
therefore of the Empire, is the ques- 
tion which, I think, we should inquire 
into at this Conference. Speaking 
merely for South Africa, I think they 
are not. South Africa is anxious to 
possess that will equally with every 
other member of the Commonwealth, 
but that will can be assured for the 
future only if she can be made to feel 
implicit faith in her full and free na- 
tionhood upon a basis of equality with 
every other member of the Common- 
wealth. 


Canada is not pressing for a declara- 
tion that the Dominions enjoy full na- 
tionhood, and her representatives have 
indignantly repudiated any idea of pro- 
spective annexation to the United States. 
But by her last general election she has 
established the principle that the King’s 
Governor-General must give heed to 
suggestions from the Canadian Prime 
Minister in matters of Canadian policy. 
And, according to reports from London, 
she regards General Hertzog’s declara- 
tion as a strong expression of what every 
Dominion is thinking. She is not pre- 
pared to support South Africa in any 
extreme measures, it is asserted, unless 
she is convinced that more reasonable 
ones have failed. Meanwhile, following 
the lead of Ireland, she is about to send 
an envoy of her own to Washington, 

The success of the Irish Free State 
evidently has set a pace for the other 
dependent members of the British Com- 
monwealth. And evidence that a new 
point of view is forcing itself upon the 
heads of the Government in London is 
contained in a declaration of Lord Bir- 
kenhead at a dinner at the Irish Club, 
to the effect that he does not see any- 
thing in the statement of General 
Hertzog which cannot be composed 
“within the limits of that freedom which 
is the very meaning and essence of Im- 
perial relations.” Lord Birkenhead also 
took occasion to predict a time when, 
on terms of absolute equality with Eng- 
land, Ireland would play its part as a 
great partner with England in the future 
of the British Empire. This, decidedly, 
Evidently, 








nner 
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fundamental readjustment of relations 
must take place. 

These indications of the way in which 
things are moving in the Imperial Con- 
ference are reasons for satisfaction to the 
United States. The frankness of discus- 
sion and the openness of mind of the 
home Government are favorable both to 
the continued unity of the British Com- 
monwealth and to the development of a 
liberal spirit in the conduct of its affairs. 
The sentiment of loyalty among the 
Dominions is strong; and, moreover, the 
common anxiety over American trade 
competition which has been expressed at 
the Conference—even to the extent of 
attacks on American motion pictures be- 
cause of their indirect advertising of 
American products—is another force to 
hold the British nations together. The 
existence of the British Empire is not a 
threat to the United States, and in many 
ways it is an advantage. America is at 
close grips with Great Britain at many 
points all over the world, and the com- 
petition is keen. But this need not 
mean enmity, The future depends upon 
the evolution of the Empire itself, and 
upon the intelligent attention which the 
thinking leaders of these kindred nations 
and of the United States give to the 
problems that we have in common, 


Suicide in the Coal 
Mines 


‘ N YE have heard a great deal re- 
cently concerning the desira- 
bility of “less Government 
in business,” of fewer regulatory laws. 
Business and industry have proudly, if 
somewhat peevishly, proclaimed their 
ability and their willingness to regulate 
themselves. Most of us received this 
news as good news and were glad, but— 
Eleven times during this calendar year 
the front-page headlines of the daily 
newspapers have screamed of coal-dust 
explosions in mines, of men blown to 
bits, of others suffocated in the fumes, of 
still others imprisoned behind rock slides 
deep in the workings to die slowly of 
starvation and foul air—the tragedy of 
Floyd Collins in the cave enacted whole- 
sale and repeatedly. Two hundred and 
seventy-seven coal miners have died this 
year as the result of coal-dust explosions, 
practically all—if not all—of which 
could have been prevented. 
The fact was established beyond ques- 
tion ten years ago that rock dust prop- 


erly placed in mines will prevent explo- 
sion disasters, It may not prevent the 
initial small explosion, but it will pre- 
vent the larger consequent ones, the 
ones of real danger to lives and prop- 
erty. The United States Bureau of 
Mines, at great cost and as the result of 
patient labor extended over years of 
effort, worked out the details of this 
safety system and for a whole decade 
now has been trying to have it adopted 
in mines generally. 

The technologist, the operator, the 
miner—all are agreed that rock-dusting 
practically insures safety, The general 
superintendent of one of the largest col- 
lieries in the United States is on record 
as saying, “Coal-dust explosions can be 
controlled and practically eliminated.” 
An official of the United Mine Workers 
of America has said that “the major 
catastrophes” can be “entirely elimi- 
nated.” A specialist of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology has declared that 
“there is no apparent reason whatsoever 
for delaying the application of rock- 
dusting.” Still coal-dust explosions con- 
tinue at the appalling rate shown, In 
this important particular, with the means 
of regulation so easily at hand, the coal- 
mining industry has not regulated itself. 
This does not mean that some of the 
coal mines have not installed rock-dust- 
ing systems, They have; and the facts 
of one of the recent explosions show that 
the lives of hundreds of men were saved 
by it. But the adoption has not been 
general. 

In the frequently repeated disputes 
between operators and miners the ques- 
tion of this safety measure has not been 
raised—at least, it has not been raised 
high enough to meet the public eye. The 
miners, whose lives depend upon it, de- 
mand higher wages, shorter hours, va- 
rious things; but they have not loudly 
demanded that their wives and children 
be given this insurance against widow- 
hood and orphanage. They probably 
could have won by the force of public 
opinion any one of their strikes on that 
issue. 

Operators are culpable for their fail- 
ure to install the safety system. Self- 
interest, if nothing else, should have led 
them to do it. The miners are culpable 
for not demanding audibly to the public 
that it be done. Self-protection cer- 


tainly should have led them to that. 
Now Government in business is not a 
good thing. We have, undoubtedly, too 
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many regulatory laws. But are we to 
stand aside and permit an industry to 
continue “regulating” itself in any such 
deadly way as this? If the industry 
does not immediately demonstrate an 
intelligent self-interest, shall we not be 
forced by law to protect it against itself? 
Are the coal-mine operators as foolishly 
obdurate as the railroads were when 
Government had to force upon them 
automatic couplings, air brakes, and 
electric headlights? Can Government 
any longer withhold its hand in the hope 
that the coal industry will regulate itself? 

Only the coal-mining industry can 
answer those questions. If the industry 
answers, it must answer by action, and 
that promptly. 


Governing the Radio 


NE of the first matters to which, 
() presumably, Congress will turn 

its attention when it meets early 
in December will be the enactment of a 
radio control law. Such a law should 
have been enacted at the last session, 
The radio industry has suffered, and the 
radio public has suffered more, from the 
failure of Congress to do what was re- 
quired. The law, such as it is, under 
which radio business is now conducted 
was enacted fourteen years ago and is 
wholly inadequate to present-day needs. 

Two radio bills have favorable legis- 
lative status. The Dill Bill was passed 
by the Senate at the last session, and is 
therefore still on the calendar, ready to 
be taken up when Congress meets. The 
White Bill has the same status, except 
that it was passed by the House and is 
still pending in the Senate. 

In the opinion of The Outlook, the 
Dill Bill should be discarded without 
further consideration and the White Bill 
should be promptly enacted into law 
practically as it stands. Heavy pressure 
is being brought to bear for amendments 
to the White Bill, but the amendments 
proposed do not appear to have consid- 
erable merit. 

The Dill Bill should not become law, 
because it is a bureaucratic measure. It 
would set up a commission of five mem- 
bers, independent of any executive de- 
partment. Each commissioner would 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year and 
numerous clerks and secretaries would 
receive from $3,600 to $5,000 a year. It 
is claimed that the cost of this organiza- 
tion would not exceed $125,000 a year. 
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The cost would not, in fact, exceed that 
figure for the first year or two, but the 
history of independent commissions in 
Washington is that they grow like snow- 
balls rolled down-hill. 

No commission of full-time men is 
needed for the control of radio. The 
work of supervising radio should remain, 
where it has always been, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There should be a 
sort of board of appeal of radio special- 
ists, working when their services are re- 
quired and receiving pay only for the 
time they work. 

The White Bill provides for just these 
things. It leaves radio in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but confers the 
necessary authority upon that Depart- 
ment. It provides for an appellate com- 
mission, to meet on call. The cost of 
radio control under the White Bill could 
not exceed $15,000 a year and it does 
not create the menace of a new bureau- 
cracy. 

The radio industry, or a part of it, is 
making diligent effort to secure an addi- 
tion to the White Bill which would give 
existing stations preference over new 
stations in regard to wave-length assign- 
ments and “time on the air.” We feel 
at liberty to speak freely on this point, 
since we have received a circular letter, 
evidently designed primarily for those 


having a business interest in radio, but 
sent also to the press. It is on the sta- 
tionery of “Radio Retailing,” a radio 
magazine, and is signed by O. H. Cald- 
well, the editor. It carries this foot- 
note: “To arouse the greatest possible 
interest in this situation without delay, 
you are urged and welcome to quote, re- 
print, or broadcast this information or 
any part of it—as an authoritative state- 
ment by yourself, your company, my- 
self, or ‘Radio Retailing.’ ” 

The letter points out, among objec- 
tions to the Dill Bill, this: “Established 
and familiar broadcast stations . . . will 
have no more standing in applying for 
licenses and time on the air than the 
newest and tawdriest publicity-seeking 
stations.” Turning to the other bill, it 
says: “On the other hand, the White 
Bill . . . is equally faulty as it now stands 
in not providing any legal basis on which 
selection of broadcasting stations can be 
made in the interest of the listening pub- 
lic. This problem of scheduling some 
1,000 applicants for 89 available chan- 
nels can be solved, as we see it, only by 
having the law recognize the ‘priority’ of 
those stations which have been serving 
the public prior to some past date, such 
as July 1, 1926.” Those who receive the 
letter are asked to urge this upon their 
Congressmen and Senators. 
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Undoubtedly, the apportionment of 
wave-lengths among so many applicants 
will be extremely difficult. But, if the 
law is to provide a basis of discrimina- 
tion, it should be something better than 
the mere fact of existence. A new sta- 
tion is not necessarily more “tawdry” or 
more “publicity-seeking” than an old 
one. Some of the new stations would 
serve a useful purpose. Some of the old 
ones, unfortunately, do not. Broadcast- 
ing as a whole has not so commended 
itself that we should wish to keep it as 
it is merely because it is. Unless better 
things are to come of broadcasting than 
many of those that have come of it, 
broadcasting is destined to be a delusion 
and a snare, 

There ought to be a basis of selection 
for the stations that are to be given 
wave-lengths and “time on the air.” 
That basis was laid down at the radio 
conference held, at the call of Secretary 
Hoover, in Washington last November. 
It was not prior existence, It was ser- 
vice to the public. If it is desired to put 
that in the White Bill, very well. But it 
were perhaps better left, as the White 
Bill leaves it, to the discretion of the 
supervising officials in the Department 
of Commerce, with appeals lying to the 
Commission to be appointed by the 
President. 


“To the Looters of Yellowstone Park, 


Hands Off!” 


An Editorial from the Laramie, Wyoming, “6 Republican-Boomerang sg 


URRAH for The Outlook! The 
H editor has on his desk its issue 

of October 20, the cover of 
which carries a cut of a map of a portion 
of the Yellowstone National Park, and 
in red lines the significant words, “Loot- 
ing the Yellowstone,” and an article in 
this issue also carries the arresting title 
at the head of this editorial. Its first 
sentence is “Idaho is trying to loot the 
Yellowstone National Park.” 

It is the story of Jackson Lake over 
again. To raise a few thousand acres of 
potatoes, Jackson Lake, which, as 
Struthers Burt has well pointed out, is 
the Lake Geneva of America, was sacri- 
ficed and its beauty despoiled forever. 
As one of the Governors said on the re- 
cent gubernatorial trip, that action “was 


of October 23, 1926 


a slap in the face of the Almighty.” Lest 
we be misunderstood, let us say that we 
believe profoundly in the storage of wa- 
ter and of its widest use for power and 
irrigation purposes, yet, we just as 
strongly do not believe in the destruc- 
tion of the most beautiful things in na- 
ture to promote such ends. Our conten- 
tion is, and always has been, that this 
question should be studied in its broad- 
est aspects. We believe as truly as we 
believe anything that the beauties, not 
alone of the Yellowstone National Park, 
but of the Tetons and their surrounding 
territory, belong to the people of the 
entire United States, as well as to the 
people of Wyoming. We believe that 
their beauty is an asset as beauty, 
greater than any utilitarian purpose to 


which their lakes and streams could be 
put. Without doubt, Yellowstone Lake 
and the great river that issues from it 
and its two majestic falls could furnish 
electric power to light all of Montana 
and Wyoming, but to commercialize 
them for such purposes, in our opinion, 
would be the worst form of desecration. 

Now, says The Outlook, “the political 
power of Idaho is bringing pressure 
upon Congress to give special interests 
eight thousand acres of Park land for a 
storage reservoir.” This land, by the 
way, is mostly in Wyoming and, as a 
consequence, the State of Wyoming has 
a primary interest in it. Do not the 
people of Wycming feel that the Yellow- 
stone Park is one of the greatest assets 
of the State of Wyoming? Would it not, 
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in their opinion, be a profound mistake, 
not alone from the standpoint of senti- 
ment and beauty but from purely com- 
mercial considerations, to allow this su- 
perb section of our State to be ruined for 
the sake of some “special interests”? 
The Outlook makes strong argument 
against this campaign to loot. It shows 
that Idaho is not impoverished, and on 
that ground has no right to ask for such 
appropriations. But over and above all, 


as it seems to us, every acre of that 
Park, every one of its streams and lakes 
and mountains, every bit of its natural 
beauty is a part of the heritage of every 
man, woman, and child of this whole 
broad Nation. To loot it therefore, in 
the way these special interests of Idaho 
would suggest, would constitute a most 
flagrant violation of the rights of the 
many for the privileges of the few. In 
our opinion, there could not be a worse 
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case of “special interests” or of unjust 
discrimination, 

As The Outlook well says, “the people 
of the Nation should rouse themselves 
and say to Idaho, ‘Hands Off!’” And 
as a Wyoming paper viewing this from 
the highest Wyoming standpoint, we can 
heartily say “Amen” to this statement. 
Certainly the interests of the State of 
Wyoming are only preserved by main- 
taining Yellowstone Park in its integrity. 


A Lunch at Thoiry 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


RISTIDE BRIAND likes what I 
A would call out-of-doors politics 
—free from the madding crowd. 
Pursuant to this tendency, he is bring- 
ing into public notice some little places 
hitherto not at all well known, like Ver- 
soix, Ascona, Thoiry. Even Locarno, up 
to last October, had only a very re- 
stricted reputation. Suddenly, and pri- 
marily due to M. Briand, it became for 
the nonce a world capital. 

The preceding June the French For- 
eign Minister had induced the British 
Foreign Minister, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, to escape with him down the lake, 
from the League of Nations Council at 
Geneva, to Versoix, some ten miles away. 
There, quietly and without interruption, 
the two developed the plan that was to 
result in the Locarno Conference. 

Later, namely, just a year ago, M. 
Briand got Dr. Luther, then the German 
Chancellor, to drive over the peninsula 
from Locarno to a little rustic hotel, the 
Albergo Elvezia, at the fishing village of 
Ascona, also on Lake Maggiore, but 
looking south, not east. The result of 
their conversation was the Locarno 
agreement. 

And now this hospitable host has 
taken another German statesman—this 
time Gustav Stresemann, the Foreign 
Minister—to the tiny Hotel Léger (fa- 
mous for its trout and partridge) at 
Thoiry, also about ten miles from 
Geneva (and not on the lake, but at the 
foot of the Jura Mountain Range), for 
lunch and a four-hour leisurely talk. 


N® have these been the only little 
parties arranged by Aristide Bri- 
and. He has a positive genius for them. 
The more private they are, the greater 
seems their public repercussion. Indeed, 
it is increasingly impressive. Not yet, I 
fancy, have people fully grasped the sig 
nificance and potentiality of the Locarno 
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plan, of its execution, and now of the 
proposed Franco-German entente. 

Some days before the Thoiry inter- 
view an authority informed me as to 
what subjects Briand and Stresemann 
had already agreed upon as agenda for 
their forthcoming conference, and he 
outlined the expected offers on either 
side. So I was not surprised at the ac- 
cent on the last word of the account 
given by Madame of the Hotel Léger. 
According to her, the German Minister, 
though the French Minister’s guest, 
offered to pay the bill. “Ah, no,” pro- 
tested Briand. “For the repast it is I 
who pay. As for you, you will pay in 
reparations.” 

And so it is, As a result of the war 
some of the reparations due from the 
vanquished to the victors are a charge 
on German transportation and industry. 
Under the Dawes Plan, two categories 
of these obligations may be issued: (1) 
those of the railways, up to eleven bill- 
ion gold marks, and (2) those of the 
industries, up to five billions, a total of 
sixteen billion marks, or four billion dol- 
lars. This total has been reached and 
the securities deposited with the Dawes 
trustees. 

If transportation fees and taxes are 
capitalized, the Allies, it seems, may 
issue additional bonds, but they have 
not yet availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. 

M. Briand wants to save the franc. 
Hence he wants Germany to send more 
money to France than at present. To 
this end he would offer every induce- 
ment consonant with equity. 


eee to meet his French colleague 
on a common ground, Dr, Strese- 
mann proposes, it is said, that the addi- 
tional obligations be issued and “com- 
mercialized” (that is to say, placed 
with bankers on the international mar- 


ket), and offers to facilitate the flota- 
tion. As to the amount of bonds to be 
issued, Herr Stresemann’s suggestion, as 
reported, was not far from two billion 
gold marks, By the Spa partition agree- 
ment of 1920, France would receive 
fifty-two per cent of the result. As to 
the rate, the nominal railway interest of 
five per cent mentioned is not high 
enough unless offset by an issue price 
proportionately below par. Just the 
same, the offer forms an interesting be- 
ginning to a possible Franco-German 
entente. As to France in particular, 
though Premier Poincaré is trying to 
effect an independent currency stabiliza- 
tion, the German suggestion would, by 
so much, help to save the franc. 

The other interested Powers, the 
United States included, are, of course, 
entitled to their say as to whether these 
extra obligations should be issued and 
commercialized. As to the attitude of 
our own Government concerning com- 
mercialization, three questions arise: 

1. Would it buy the bonds? No; not 
unless the unexpected happens. 

2. Would it approve or even permit 
their quotation? Hardly, unless agree- 
ment had been reached on the French 
war debt to America. 

3. Supposing permission to float 
finally given, would not men begin to 
feel that, in case of German failure to 
pay, our Government might step in as 
a kind of international sheriff? 

On the political side, France needs 
German backing, especially in the direc- 
tion of Poland. This, and _ financial 
backing assured from Germany, what 
will be the French attitude towards the 
offset desired by the pecple beyond the 
Rhine? 

The Versailles Treaty permits the 
evacuation of Rhenish territory before. 
the time limit, if Germany has fulfilled 
all her promises. According to recent 
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reports, however, she has not, it would 
seem, scrupulously executed all the de- 
tails of every disarmament engagement, 
and the disquieting rumors as to the 
Kaiser’s return assuredly do not help 
matters. On the other hand, General 
von Seeckt’s resignation indicates that 
republican rule has now really the upper 
hand in Germany; in any case, there is 
the impressive spectacle of Germany’s 
faithful fulfillment of the Dawes Plan. 


OHN STAYHOME sat late, in the 
light cf the harvest moon. Nine 
o’clock had gone and the half-hour 

had followed it before he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and “rimmed out” 
the bowl with his knife blade. But some 
time earlier he had laid the curve- 
stemmed one aside and filled the one 
with a long, straight, slender stem. 

If any one had been by who knew the 
nature of the man, that one would have 
understood that John Stayhome, as he 
sat silent, had passed from a troubled to 
a tranquil mood. The light of the year’s 
best moon would not have revealed the 
change in his face, nor would sunlight, 
nor searchlight. Genuinely reticent, he 
does not blab his secrets in gesture or 
twist of facial muscle. Perhaps he does 
not himself realize that the curve- 
stemmed pipe is companion of stress and 
unease, the straight-stemmed one of a 
mind at peace. 


HEN he came from the fields that 
evening, John Stayhome faced 
the necessity of making decisions—two 
at once. The season’s work was done— 
done, that is, so far as he could influence 
it for good or poor results, What re- 
mained for him was to gather in and 
garner that which his work had won and 
to plan before this year’s crops were out 
of the field the crops of another year. 
That decision must every farmer face as 
the fall draws on, but John Stayhome 
faced a sterner one, too. 
The old roof had been leaking—only 
a little in steady, soaking rains, but like 
a sieve in quick downpours before wood 
fibers had time to swell. Ever since 
early spring it had been apparent that a 
new roof must be put on. But John 
Stayhome, dreading it, was glad of being 
too busy to begin. “When the crops are 
finished,” he would say whenever the 
thought recurred to him. 
And now the crops were finished. To 


He: Dr. Stresemann’s specific de- 
mand is understood to be a French 
agreement as to: 

Immediate cessation of 
military control. 

Earlier evacuation of the Rhine and 
Saar regions, 

Repurchase of the Saar mines. 

Attribution by the League of Nations 
of one or more colonial mandates. 

According to my informant, who, I 
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live longer under a leaky roof would be 
to confess slovenliness to himself. The 
thing must be done. 


H™ old was the roof? It seemed as 
old as any roof could be when 
John Stayhome was a boy and slept in 
the attic room in a bed whose sawed- 
down posts touched the shingles on the 
side nearer the wall. The snow, when it 
was fine and dry, used to sift through. 
He and Bob in one low bed and Tom 
and Joe in the other—one bedful used to 
be jealous of the other bedful if it had 
more snow on its blue-and-white cover- 
let in the morning. . 

How old? John Stayhome’s grand- 
father rived the shingles with frow and 
mallet and shaved them smooth with a 
draw-knife—rived them from the choice 
of clear, straight virgin cedar in the 
Long Lot before the cedar was picked 
and culled and nothing left that the lum- 
berman would have. 

If there could be a new roof like the 
old— 

But John Stayhome, in his boyhood, 
saw nearly the last of the virgin cedar 
go. He remembered the forests— 
straight, furry boles, clear fifty feet to 
the first limb, standing so thick that 
patches of sunlight hardly filtered 
through. He remembered the majestic 
green sweep, in winter, of the cedars 
along the slope of the distant hills. He 
remembered the masses of pale-blue ber- 
ries, their abiding glory of the winter, 
snow-time larder of birds, and the saf- 
fron plumes that flamed out following a 
soft summer shower till the towering 
giants seemed in luxuriant bloom, But 
most clearly he remembered the groaning 
wagons that bore the giant trunks away. 

He was a schoolboy then. Up the hill 
by the schoolhouse labored great teams 
of six and eight horses, each team haul- 
ing but a single trunk—fifty, sixty, sev- 
enty feet long. He remembered one that 
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believe, knows what he is talking about, 
it seems that Dr. Stresemann got go- 
ing pretty strong in his demands. Not 
being exactly turned down on three of 
them, he was proceeding rapidly to 
a fourth. The companionable but ca- 
pable Briand stopped him short, say- 
ing: “Do not be a hog, Stresemann, 
You have already got more than you ex- 
pected.” 


Paris, October 11, 1926. 


the men said was ninety feet long. And 
he seemed to remember hearing some 
one say that it won a medal at a world’s 
fair—the longest log on earth. But, 
even so, it was only a little longer than 
thousands of others. And those giants— 
so numerous had they been—departed 
from the land that nurtured them and 
nobody gave their going a_ serious 
thought. 

Then, too late, came the realization 
that the cedar was gone. The lumber- 
men, never to be satisfied, turned to old 
fences of cedar rails and to the logs of 
old houses—to what, a century before, 
the pioneers hewed or split from the for- 
est. The world must have cedar for 
pencils and pails and chests—must have 
it, that is, until the last old scrap is 
gone. No new cedar for such purposes 
grows, The gnarled little knotty trees 
are cut when they are big enough to 
make fence posts, when there is not 
enough red at the heart to make a 
churn-dasher. Only—yes, back there in 
the Long Lot, John Stayhome’s father 
left the new growth where his father had 
cut the old for the making of this house, 
and John had withheld his ax blade 
from those trees all his life. In another 
generation— 


OHN STAYHOME pulled in short, quick 
puffs at the curve-stemmed pipe. 
His heart was as near to bitterness as it 
ever comes. There was to be, for him, 
no other generation, Too loaded in his 
youth with cares and duties to take a 
wife— 

Then the orchestra of the night began 
to play. 

Unlike the blaring brasses of the day, 
those instruments that play the har- 
monies of the night—all reeds and fine- 
toned strings—try to play such music as 
cannot be heard, search ceaselessly for 
such sounds as leave the conscious ear 
unmoved but reach, somehow, that 
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vaguer, bigger thing in man, a sense that 
science has never named or found the 
organ of. 

The breeze whispered itself into si- 
lence. The leaves sighed and went to 
sleep. A lone little owl, far back in the 
bank of blackness along the hillside, 
trilled the last low stave of his plaintive 
call. Innumerable crickets by innumer- 
able stems of late-growing grasses paused 
in the middle of a note. The rustle of 
the dry corn blades faded, silkenly, 
away. No merest mist of sound re- 
mained. 

The orchestra of the night had at- 
tained the symphony of silence, that 
majesty of mystery, rarely reached, 
which small souls cannot bear, which 
somehow oppresses and smothers them. 
Even calm souls that do not need the 
din of day might not bear it long, 


for sound and motion cease to be and 


only sight, subdued and_ tempered. 
filtered through darkness and refined, 
remains. 

The full moon hung against a curtain 
of blue, unspeakably dark and deep. 
But for that, the sky, clear, starless, was 
as devoid of things to see as the earth of 
things to hear. 

One long bar of cloud, black-bot- 
tomed, white above, came over the peaks 
of the distant hills below the moon. Be- 
neath it the near ridges were smoothed 
out, the low places filled full of moon- 
beams mixed with shadows. The depth 
and mystery of the forests of old cedar 
was upon them again. 

From somewhere—from anywhere, far 
away—floated the sound of a cock’s 
crow. Down among the ironweeds by 
the brook bank a sheep stirred and a 
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little bell tinkled twice. The crickets 
innumerable finished the suspended note. 
The spell was broken. 

John Stayhome reached for 
straight-stemmed pipe. 


the 


HAT matter what kind of roof? 
Three generations are as a day 
when they are done. What matter if 
the cedars are gnarled and dwarfed? 
Hidden away in the heart of the blue 


berries is the dream and the destiny of . 


great trunks, The hills and the hollows 
abide. The destructive hand of man is 
not immortal. Some time—what matter 
when?—the cedars must increase and 
grow great again upon their old hills. 
What matter if John Stayhome leave 
no seed? He has labored in his day to 
make the tradition by which other gen- 
erations of men will live with the cedars. 


Judging Judges 


and most cumbersome form of judi- 
cial procedure—was born unlucky. 

Thirteen titled men were beheaded at 
its inception six hundred years ago after 
a brief hearing before an English king 
who made this judicial innovation in 
justification of a wide sweep of his 
mailed fist. 

But the hard-luck wreath must go to 
the baron who led the thirteen accused 
of treachery. And it must be a wreath. 
For four years after he lost his head by 
means of a crude cleaver Parliament de- 
clared him guiltless. Justice came into 
its own—as a mere aftermath. 


] MPEACHMENT—highest, _ rarest, 


N with centuries of Old World 
grotesqueries and less than a dozen 
Federal cases in this country to guide 
them, 96 men, constituting our highest 
jury, are ready to judge a judge. On 
November 10 the United States Senate 
will convene as a court of impeachment 
for the trial of George W. English, Judge 
of the Eastern District of Illinois, on 
charges of “high misdemeanors in of- 
fice.” 

For once the Senate will have an ab- 
solute gag rule. They are a jury, already 
sworn in as such. They must sit and 
listen. Nine members of the House of 
Representatives, which as a body con- 
stitutes our most formidable grand jury, 
will prosecute the case as “managers,” 
asking the jurist’s removal from office on 
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charges drawn up after an investigation 
of fourteen months. 

Judge English has been impeached by 
the House. But impeachment carries no 
judgment. It corresponds to indictment. 

The indictment charges usurpation of 
authority over State officials, growing 
out of a charge from the bench to sher- 
iffs that they didn’t have enough “guts” 
in handling a strike situation and trou- 
bles arising from bloodshed at Herrin. 
The defendant is accused of using pro- 
fanity in and out of the court-room, of 
showing favoritism in appointment of 
one man as sole referee in bankruptcy 
cases, of keeping bankruptcy funds in 
one bank and obtaining personal loans 
and a position for his son at that bank, 
of tyrannous conduct against attorneys, 
of “oppressive measures bringing. the 
court into disrepute.” 

Of the twenty-eight counts in the five 
articles of impeachment some transcend 
the province of the Supreme Court and 
others are beneath the scope of the 
merest magistrate. Most of the accusa- 
tions are for offenses not indictable in 
courts. Stress will be laid chiefly on an 
attempt to show that “a course of con- 
duct” warrants removal from office. No 
crime is charged. 

But impeachment is the only check- 
up democracy offers on appointments for 
life, which are contingent upon “good 
behavior.” 

Yet it takes the entire Congress 





months to sift the facts in a single case, 
with no hint of crime involved. Repre- 
sentative Harry Hawes, of Missouri, who 
introduced the resolution calling for in- 
vestigation of Judge English, thus de- 
scribed the situation, during debate in 
the House: 

“A judge may be an honest man, he 
may be an able man, but if he appeared 
in the court-room arrayed in the gar- 
ments of a clown and did things that 
brought the court into contempt, if out- 
side the court he was a drunkard, if out- 
side of the court his language was that 
of the barroom, and if outside of the 
court his conduct was such as to be- 
smirch the court and put the adminis- 
tration of justice into danger, this rem- 
edy of impeachment would be the only 
one to remove him from office.” 


HE first Federal official in the United 
States found guilty of impeachment 
charges more than a century ago was 
convicted for “drunkenness and profan- 
ity on the bench and decisions contrary 
to law.” This judge, John Pickering, of 
the New Hampshire District, was re- 
moved from office in 1804, after a trial 
which lasted more than a year. The 
charges of objectionable personal con- 
duct seem to have had more weight than 
his alleged subversion of the law. The 
power of publicity was felt strongly, and 
no notoriety was desired for the strug- 
gling judicial system. 
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Created in expediency as a last resort 
in self-justification of an iliegal proce- 
dure, this peak of judicial omnipotence 
continued for five hundred years in Eng- 
land to be a large weapon in the judicial 
arsenal, seldom used. It fell into disuse 
from the reign of Edward IV to Eliza- 
beth, chiefly because the Tudor princes 
preferred bills of attainder and “pains 
and penalties” to accomplish their ends 
by short shrift rather than long weaving. 
It was revived under James I as a pow- 
erful weapon of Parliamentary resistance 
to the Crown. 

The House of Lords had even less 
power than the United States Senate, 
and so remains in a more restricted 
sphere to this day. After the Commons 
had presented the charges of impeach- 
ment, the Lords heard the evidence and 
passed an opinion as to guilt or inno- 
cence, each Lord rising in his place and 
giving his verdict as his name was called. 
But no penalty could be imposed except 
upon recommendation by the Commons. 
Later, with an increasing scope of the 
Crown’s sway, impeachment was shorn 
of its finality of judgment by a rule giv- 
ing the Crown authority to pardon, 


MPEACHMENT remains legally unas- 
sailable in this country. Except for a 
few certain crimes against the United 
States, its judgments are the only ones 
not subject to pardon by an executive 
authority. With the President himself 
impeachable, it would hardly be logical 
in the judicial scheme to make such de- 
cisions mere temporary gestures. 

In fact, consideration of impeachment 
played a large part in the drafting of 
our Constitution. The status of the 
Presidential office is a result of compro- 
mise after a bitter fight, with the ques- 
tion of impeachment a deciding factor in 
determination upon a four-year term 
rather than seven. 

Proposals for a Presidential tenure of 
seven years were defeated chiefly be- 
cause their proponents would not accept 
impeachment, which was offered by 
short-term advocates as a compromise to 
offer a check by the people on what they 
feared might afford an opportunity for 
recurrence of the autocratic rule from 
which they so recently had escaped and 
which they most assiduously were trying 
to avoid. But there was no compromise, 
and with the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention daily rearing more 
bulwarks against possible one-man dom- 
ination in government, it was finally 
agreed that the term should be four 
years, with the President subject to im- 
peachment at any time. 





Gouveneur Morris indorsed a four- 
year term with the Cabinet impeachable 
but the President immune. Franklin, 
Madison, Gerry, Randolph, and Hamil- 
ton in long discussions recorded in min- 
utes of the Convention weighed the 
question as an extraordinary and dan- 
gerous function of government. Gun- 
ning Bradford, Jr., of Delaware, opposed 
a seven-year term with impeachment on 
the grounds that impeachment was no 
cure for executive ills, as it would reach 
misfeasance only, and not incapacity. 
He was right. 

In England impeachment has been 
used to reach virtually anything desired 
by the King, but outside the royal pre- 
rogatives and sway of supporting powers. 

In the last few centuries impeachment 
has been used in that country to accom- 
plish banishment of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury for treason, deposition of a 
king, conviction of a lord chancellor on 
a charge of international match-making 
for royalty, banishment of several High 
Church officials for “popery,” ‘about 
face” impeachment of accuser by a vic- 
tim who returned to power, and acquit- 
tal of Warren Hastings after a trial last- 
ing seven years. During the Hastings 
trial, 1788-95, it was necessary for Par- 
liament to pass a law to the effect 
that recesses or adjournments could not 
affect the continuous procedure of the 
case. 


I the nine impeachment trials brought 
before the Senate prior to the 
English case all but one, that of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, carried the blan- 
ket charge of “high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office.” In the Johnson 
indictment, as in that of Judge English, 
the charge of crime was omitted. 

The Senate acquitted Johnson by one 
vote after a three months’ trial on 
charges growing out of reconstruction 
administration in the South. Thus a 
President narrowly escaped removal 
from office with a majority of the Sen- 
ate in favor of such action, but failing 
to muster the necessary two-thirds for 
conviction. The House can prefer im- 
peachment charges by a majority vote. 

But the armor of impeachment, closely 
knitted as it is in this country, is not 
invulnerable. Four judges impeached 
by the House have averted trial by the 
Senate by resigning from office. Prose- 


cution has been dropped on the grounds 
of “no jurisdiction.” 

Although some lawyers consider this 
still a debatable point, no test has been 
made of whether a man impeached in 
office can be tried aiter resigning from 
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that office. Evidence and precedent in- 
dicate it is settled. The only penalty the 
Senate can impose upon conviction is 
removal from office and denial of the 
privilege of holding any Federal office in 
the future. Thus it would seem the only 
end to be achieved in bringing a resigned 
official to trial would be to prevent him 
from holding office in the future. If the 
office is elective, future action would be 
in accord with a decision of the major- 
ity; if appointive, it is unlikely a high 
executive would brave public sentiment 
to the extent of reappointment with im- 
peachment charges unverified by trial. 

Precedent in this matter got off to a 
flying start in the first impeachment 
trial, during Washington’s second Ad- 
ministration, William Blount, Senator 
from Tennessee, resigned office in Janu- 
ary, 1799, after his trial had been in 
progress nearly a month. Charges were 
dismissed “for want of jurisdiction.” 
Such has been the procedure ever since 
in instances of resignation, although no ' 
other accused official has resigned after 
his trial was begun, 


Bisse judicial Juggernaut is of such 
immensity and rarity that Congress 
is greatly inconvenienced in being forced 
from its routine paths into a procedure 
without the pale of experience of all its 
members except a few scattered veter- 
ans. The nearest precedent now is the 
trial of Robert W. Archbald, Associate 
Judge of the United States Commerce 
Court, who was removed irom office in 
1913. 

Indeed, the presentation of data in 
pleas for impeachment of Judge English 
at the last session reached such a point 
that when members objected to the lan- 
guage used on the floor in pressing the 
charge of profanity, Representative Con- 
nally, of Texas, declared that visitors to 
the galleries of Congress “come here at 
their own risk.” 

The English case has been in develop- 
ment more than twenty-one months be- 
fore being brought to trial. Date for 
the trial was set to allow for the fall 
political campaigns, but forcing Senators 
to scurry back immediately after the 
elections to sit for the trial. If history 
gives an accurate forecast, it is unlikely 
a decision will be reached in the four 
weeks before the short session of Con- 
gress is due to convene. The nine trials 
before the Senate have averaged nearly 
five months in duration. 

But Federal officials are deeply con- 
cerned with charges against a fellow 
public servant. With no suggestion of 
crime, nearly two years have been spent 
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in preparing for a trial to determine if 
the. judicial ermine has been soiled. 

It, is a. slow process, but, as Viscount 


Bryce said: 
“Impeachment is the heaviest artillery 


in the Congressional arsenal, but because 
it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary use. 
It is like a one-hundred-ton gun which 
needs complex machinery to bring it into 
position, an enormous charge of powder 
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to fire it, and a large mark to aim at.” 
A small group of men must pass upon 
the fitness of a man whose appointment 
bore their approval. They must judge 
their judge. 


Where Does Japan Stand in the AirP 


The Story of Aviation in Japan and of the Three Winged Gods 
Who Came Out of the North 


r NHE air forces of Nippon are defi- 
nitely out of their nursery now. 
Perhaps the most remarkable 

thing about it all:is the short time they 
took in getting out of it. They were 
actually in their swaddling clothes in 
1918—even after the World War. It is 
true that Japan, just before the close of 
the Great War, sent her aviation mis- 
sion, composed of twenty-two officers, to 
the Italian front. It was a pretty ges- 
ture—but not much more. The titanic 
struggle for the supremacy of the air 
by the great fighting Powers in Eu- 
rope impressed our army and navy men 
profoundly, of course. They watched it 
with sadly mixed emotions. As in so 
many other older countries, both our 
army and navy had long since turned 
into a pretty stiff-jointed tradition. Can 
it be that the army and navy they had 
so heroically and devotedly nursed and 
perfected through so many trying days 
of their lives are now a collection of 
mere shadowy regrets of past and pass- 
ing fashions in fighting machines? Ut- 
terly unthinkable, that. But there it 
was—the magic winged angel of destruc- 
tion—right in front of their noses. They 
could have played the ostrich; but they 
had entirely too much sense to find 
peace of conscience in that ancient 
method. So they were thoroughly un- 
happy over the situation. In the end, 
they gave way, because they had to. 

So the Japanese army asked the 
French to come and teach its fliers, In 
February, 1919, the French mission un- 
der Colonel Faure, composed of some 
sixty flying officers and engineers and 
mechanics, most of whom with distin- 
guished records in the World War, came 
to Japan to train our army in the new 
art of mastering the air. It put in two 
exceedingly busy years at the job. I am 
indulging in no polite rhetoric when I 
say that these French fliers laid the 
foundation of the military aviation of 
Japan in those two years. And mark 
the historic fact—it was barely half a 
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dozen years ago that they toiled at the 
foundation work of building up the air 
service of our army. 

The French aviation mission to train 
cur army fliers was followed by the Brit- 
ish mission, made up of some forty offi- 
cers and engineers under Colonel Semp- 
hill, almost all of whom had seen active 
service in the Royal Naval Air Service 
in the World War. The British mission 
stayed about three years and trained our 
naval fliers at the Naval Air Station of 
Kusumigaura, on the lagoon of the same 
name, about forty miles from Tokyo, the 
most extensive as well as the best- 
equipped airport, not only in Nippon, 
but in the whole of the Far East—its air- 
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Lieutenant Noguchi explaining the details of 

his plane and some of the essentials of air 

navigation to the Young Men’s Training 
Committee 








drome built on a plateau and its flying 
field covering more than 700 acres, and 
an additional 700 acres being fast de- 
veloped to meet the increasing demands 
for space. 

The work of these two missions, the 
French and the British, marked the real 
beginning of military and naval aviation 
in Nippon. 

Nearly a decade before the coming of 
these foreign instructors, on December 
14, 1910, Captain K. Hino, of the Jap- 
anese army, flew over the Yoyogi Re- 
view Ground in Tokyo in an airplane— 
a Hans Grade monoplane, That was the 
first time a heavier-than-air machine 
winnowed the sky of Nippon, the very 
first. 

Shortly before that a civilian student 
of aeronautics and a builder of an air- 
ship called Yamada had succeeded in 
negotiating a short distance near Tokyo 
in the first made-in-Japan dirigible of 
his own manufacture. 

In 1911 two army officers trained 
abroad came home, and in the follow- 
ing year two more. These were followed 
by three more men in 1913. These 
early Japanese fliers were trained either 
in the United States or in France. And 
our people saw them in flight.. 

But the first dramatic gesture in the 
air to which Nippon thrilled came from 
an American bird man—“Bud” Mars. 
He gave many exhibitions of his flying 
stunts—“fancy flying,” it was called 
then—in Tokyo and other great cities of 
the Empire. That was in the spring of 
1911. His easy winging through the air 
paths made a profound impression upon, 
not only the popular mind of the people, 
but upon the military leaders of the 
country. And in the summer of that 
very year the Imperial Japanese army 
opened its flying field at Tokorozawa. 
And there the first serious flying train- 
ing for the army officers started under 
the direction of two officers who had 
been trained in Europe. The enthusiasm 
of the army men for this new branch of 
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service was high; and in that manner 
the military aviation made a flying start. 

So much so that at the grand autumn 
review of the Japanese army and navy 
in 1912 the air services of both branches 
of the service took part for the first 
time. That was the first baby gesture of 
that giant force in Japan, whose future 
possibilities are at once the inspiration 
and a nightmare to our fighting men. 

In March of 1913, in an aerial dem- 
onstration staged before a large number 
of the members of the Imperial Diet as 
well as a great crowd of people, two 
young fliers, Lieutenants Omura and 
Tokuda, lost control of their machines 
and were killed before the eyes of the 
spectators. That was the first blood 
sacrifice on the altar of the new force in 
Nippon. 

And in the eventful year 1914 we saw 
the establishment of the Imperial Avia- 
tion Association of Japan—our one cen- 
tral organization, and remarkable in 
many ways—with Prince Kuni, the pa- 
tron prince of aviation in Japan, as its 
honorary president. An American bene- 
factor who wishes to be unnamed pre- 
sented it with a gift of 500,000 yen. Our 
Emperor presented it with another 500,- 
000 yen. And in the summer of the 
same year the first “civilian air circus” 
was held near Mount Fuji under the 
auspices of the Imperial Aviation Asso- 
ciation, and with big spectacular success. 

Then came the Great War. Japan, 
ranging herself with the Allies, drove 
Germany out of her Far Eastern strong- 
hold at Tsingtao, at the tip end of the 
Chinese Province of Shantung. And at 
the siege of this admirably constructed 
German garrison our air corps had its 
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first actual baptism of fire, but went 
through the campaign without the loss 
of a single pilot. 

Two army pilots made the first non- 
stop flight between the army aviation 
field at Tokorozawa, near Tokyo, and 
the city of Osaka in 1915, 

Then the famous Niles came from the 
United States and showed our people 
how this new trick of conquering the air 
and turning mere humans into fabled 
dragons is done. And before our people 
could forget the smooth mastery of the 
flying technic of this American wonder 
came to us yet another American flier, 
who succeeded in deepening the growing 
admiration of our people in American 
flying achievement—Art Smith. And, 
as if that were not quite enough, our 
people had a visit from Miss Katherine 
Stinson, who sent many a chill up and 
down the spines of our Tokyo folks. 

Meanwhile over there in Europe the 
titanic struggle for the mastery of the 
air went right on. And the meaning of 
this struggle was slowly breaking through 
the frozen fog of the Japanese official 
bureaucratic mind, The haunting les- 
sons of the fast-developing winged magi- 
cians over the theater of war would not 
let our army and navy men have a mo- 
ment of peace. It got on the nerves 
even of our honorable members of the 
Imperial Diet and woke them up at least 
long enough to vote about $300,000 for 
the purchase of airplanes in the army 
budget of the year. 

But the Land of the Rising Sun was 
some distance away from sprouting 
wings at the time. She hardly had her 
pin-feathers out. 

Thus it came to pass that the first real 


chapter of the development of Japan as 
an air Power came with the French . 
aviation mission, as has already been 
hinted. Lieutenant-Colonel Faure and 
the flying officers and engineers under 
him came to us early in 1919. They 
taught and trained our army fliers on 
an extensive scale for two years. 
Whatever has been achieved by the 
Army Aviation Corps so far is almost 
entirely traceable to the painstaking 
work of the French instructors. The 
British mission under Colonel Semphill, 
which spent about three years from 
April, 1921, and trained our navy fliers, 
gave us the same admirable service as 
the French instructors did, 

But the emotional urge—an inspira- 
tion which made us lift our eyes into the 
sky for the great drama of the future— 
did not come either from France or Eng- 
land. It arrived from the old U. S. A. 

Out of the leaden sky of our north- 
ernmost Kuriles, ashen with rain and 
snow, came the three Douglas cruisers of 
the American round-the-world _ fliers. 
And they taxied down upon the choppy 
waters of the Kashiwabara Bay off the 
shores of Paramushiro before the as- 
tounded vision of the crowd, who could 
not believe their own eyes, If the three 
winged gods had suddenly descended out 
of the sky, they could not have made 
any profounder impressions on the sim- 
ple islanders than those first conquerors 
of the airway over the North Pacific be- 
tween the two mighty continents of the 
earth achieved. They could have had a 
shrine apiece for mere asking, as a mat- 
ter of fact. It was not our army and 
navy authorities whom the American 
fliers impressed with the sense of immi- 
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nent danger of an air invasion of the 
land, as some writers would have us be- 
lieve. Our military men had known for 
some, little time that a flight over the 
Bering Strait could be negotiated by 





HE Japanese army has 8 flying 

regiments and one airship corps, 
with the personnel of 479 officers, 631 
non-commissioned officers, engineers, 
and mechanics, and 2,077 men; the 
total of 3,177. The First Regiment, 
composed of 2 fighting companies 
with 12 machines each, and the Sec- 
ond Regiment, of 2 reconnoitering 
companies with 9 machines each, are 
both stationed at Kagamigahara—24 
fighters and 18 scout planes in all. 
The Third Regiment, of 3 fighting 
companies with 12 machines each, is 
at Yokkaichi. The Fourth Regiment, 
of 3 reconnoitering companies with 9 
machines to each company, are based 
at Tachiarai. The Fifth Regiment, 
of 3 reconnoitering companies with 
27 machines, is at Tachikawa, near 
Tokyo; the Sixth Regiment, of 3 
reconnoitering companies with 27 
machines, at Heijo in Chosen (Ko- 
rea); the Seventh Regiment, of 2 
bombing companies and one fighting 
company, at Tachikawa; the Eighth 
Regiment, of one bombing, one fight- 
ing, and one reconnoitering Ccompa- 
nies, at Tachiarai. 

The army air force is being con- 
stantly extended now under the six- 
year expansion program, which 
started with the financial year 1925. 
The army has completed its drastic 
reduction work of completely wiping 
out four divisions—the Thirteenth, 
Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and _ the 
Eighteenth Divisions. It expected to 
save about 18,000,000 yen from this 
heroic surgery; instead it netted 
16,000,000 yen. It is devoting a large 
portion of this sum to the expansion 
of its air force and for the purchase 
of new weapons which the great Eu- 
ropean War brought to the fore. 

On June 1, 1925, the air service in 
the army was given an independent 
status among various branches of 
the army and placed on an equal 
footing with infantry, artillery, and 
so on. At the same time two bomb- 
ing regiments were newly organized 
and added to the aerial force. In 
addition to this, the six-year expan- 
sion program now being put through 
calls for one reconnoitering regiment, 
of three companies; one fighting 
regiment, also of three companies. 
This program, when completed, will 
practically double the personnel of 
the Japanese air service and raises 
it from 3,177 to 6,195 officers and 
men. 











many of the master pilots of the air, 
under favorable circumstances, The 
visit of the American fliers woke the 
whole nation of Nippon to a vivid sense 
of a new world they were living in— 
that was the one important thing they 
achieved, as far as Nippon was con- 
cerned—the new régime in which the air 
counted as much as the sea or the 
land, 


Since their visit there has not been a 
sneer or a dissenting voice in the Im- 
perial Diet for the Empire’s expansion of 
her air services. The American fliers 
came to us in May, 1924. Within two 
short years the progress of Japanese 
aviation is as sensational as any yellow- 
journalists could wish. 

In July of that same eventful year of 
the air the Japanese navy had quite an 
experience. The old battleship Iwami 
was made a target to test the effect of 
an aerial bombing. Our navy went right 
ahead and made the arrangement to sink 
the battleship by a torpedo. Why? 
Simply because the naval authorities did 
not believe that any number of aerial 
bomb attacks could possibly sink a bat- 
tleship even of the old-fashioned type 
of the Iwami. The air bombing was 
scheduled on the afternoon of July 9. 
And the naval authorities solemnly 
scheduled the sinking of the ship on the 
10th. After the bombing and at 4:30 
P.M., when the old battleship was actu- 
ally sinking by the stern right in front 
of their eyes, a number of officers on the 
Observation Committee swore up and 
down that the ship could not be sunk. 
And this in the summer of 1924! In 
1920 America saw the Indiana sunk by 
air bombs, and in 1921 the Iowa, the 
Alabama, and the ex-German Ostfries- 
land all go the same way by the same 
means. Colonel Mitchell made no par- 
ticular state secret about them. Three, 
four years after the American tests our 
naval authorities were clothed in armor- 
plated skepticism on the effect of air 
bombs. The old battleship Iwami dis- 
appeared completely by 5:30 p.m. that 
memorable afternoon of July 9, 1924. 
Our Navy Minister, they say, went out 
to see the sinking of the Iwami on the 
following day, the 10th, as scheduled, 
He did not see much. But our navy saw 
a new light that day. To it the air force 
was no longer a mere body of sublimated 
scouts. The really serious efforts for the 
expansion of the air service dates from 
that time; it represents the downright 
serious work of only two years. The re- 
markable thing about our aviation, there- 
fore, is the rapidity of its growth. 

Our civil aviation is even younger 
than the army and navy services. 

On November 1, 1925, there were 
only 108 first and second class civilian 
pilots in Japan. To-day there are about 
118. On November 1, last year, there 
were 73 civilian airplanes, but more than 
26 of them were old machines handed 
down from the army and the navy, at 
a nominal price. 

Yet last year the Japanese fliers suc- 
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ceeded in making a rather brave ges- 
ture. They made the Tokyo-to-London 
flight in the Hatsukaze and the Kochi- 
kase—a couple of made-in-Japan ma- 
chines engined with 400 horse-power 





i ie Japanese naval air service 
started in 1912, when a few 
navy officers, who had been sent 
abroad for study, came home after 
their American and European train- 
ing. At the end of more than ten 
years after that, in 1923 (during 
which our navy had the three-year 
expansion program of 1920 for naval 
air service, and which was completed 
in March, 1923), her naval air ser- 
vice was composed of only nine fleets 
and one company called, politely 
enough, the Zeppelin corps. Each of 
the nine fleets had eight seaplanes. 
These are the figures given in any 
of the dependable reference works. 
But of course the navy had a much 
larger number of flying-boats of the 
F-5 type and a rather imposing col- 
lection of training planes, mostly 
Avros with 110 Le Rhone motors, 
and a large assortment of new ma- 
chines brought out by the British 
mission to Japan for the purpose of 
testing them out, such as Blackburn 
“Swift” Torpedo Carrier, Superma- 
rine “Seal” Amphibian Fleet Spotter, 
Vicker’s “Viking” Spotter, as well 
as some of the types familiar to the 
fliers in the World War, such as 
SE-5a, D.H.-9, Martynside F-4, and 
so forth. 

The second expansion program of 
the naval air forces should have 
been completed by 1927, but was 
postponed to 1928, because of the 
earthquake disaster of 1923. When 
completed, this program would give 
to our naval force the following: 

At the Naval Air Base at Kasumi- 
gaura (about 40 miles from Tokyo) 
7 fleets with 56 seaplanes and one 
tender squadron; at Yokosuka, the 
great naval station on the Tokyo 
Bay, 5 fleets with 40 machines and 
one Zeppelin corps; at the Sasebo 
Naval Station, 3 fleets with 24 ma- 
chines; at Omura, 2 fleets with 16 
machines. Seventeen fleets with 136 
planes in all. And, in addition, there 
is to be established one airship and 
one balloon squadron. 

The machines used by the air force 
of Japan to-day to a large extent are 
the Avro 504 K. 504 L, the F-5 Salm- 
son, Nieuport, and various types of 
the Japan-made planes, such as the 
single-seater fighter, 2-seater recon- 
naissance, and 2-seater torpedo car- 
rier, all of the Mitsubishi-type and 
the Yokosuka-type seaplanes, as well 
as some of the Nakashima type. 











Lorraine-Dietrich—owned by one of the 
greatest newspapers in Japan, the Osaka 
“Asahi.” The fliers, Abe and Kawachi, 
left the Yoyogi Field in Tokyo on July 
25, 1925, and flew over the Japan Sea 
and Siberia, and made 9,656 kilometers 
to Moscow in 66 hours and 30 minutes, 
flying time. An achievement of consid- 
erable importance to the air annals of 
Nippon, 
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From “The Cowboy and His Interpreters” 
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The Book Table 


Children’s Books 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. Rendered into 
English by Yei Theodora Ozaki. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


It is a pity that we do not number among 
our infant prodigics a child book reviewer. 
On such a book as “The Japanese Fairy 
Book” an opinion by one of those for whom 
it is really written would be valuable. To 
the aged eyes of criticism fairy tales are 
not what they used to be. However, here 
are the usual number of lovely princesses, 
wicked ogres, and brave lords, and, since 
fairies are much the same the world over, 
it is not surprising to find the Japanese 
counterparts of many Grimm and Ander- 
sen favorites. 

There is a modified Cinderella in “The 
Story of Princess Hase,” and the box of 
“Urashima Taro, the Fisher Lad” is similar 
to Pandora’s. The haunting beauty of this 
latter story caught the imagination of 
Lafcadio Hearn. How the gentle Urashima 
Taro rode on the back of a grateful tor- 
toise to the Palace of the Dragon King of 
the Sea, what wonders befell him there, 
and the grievous result of his disobedience 
to his princess is a charming story, simply 
told. 

Many of these stories are written about 
wonderful days long past, when animals 
could and would talk. It is a delightful 
humor that puts words of wisdom in the 
mouths of rabbits and monkeys and lov- 
ing-kindness in the heart of a crab. The 
story of “The Jelly Fish and the Monkey” 
gives a highly amusing reason why the 
poor fish is the boneless, pulpy mass he is 
to-day. There is a suggestion of Oriental 
cruclty when, in “The Farmer end the 
Badger,” a noble avenging rabbit punishes 
a wily badger by anointing his burned back 
with red-pepper salve. “The Japanese 
Fairy Book” is a fascinating collection of 
Eastern make-believe. Its gayety and 
simplicity should endear it to many chil- 
dren of the West. 


Cowboys 


THE_COWBOY AND HIS INTERPRETERS, By 


Douglas Branch. D. 
York. $2.50. Appleton & Co., New 


President Arthur in 1881 issued a mani- 
festo to the cowboys, bidding them disperse 
quietly and return to their homes. There 
are many of us, looking at the publishers’ 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


fall lists, who wish he had been more effec- 
tive about it. 

Again there comes one with a book that 
is going to do the right thing by the gen- 
tlemen who rode the ranges, and this one 
too is embellished with virile drawings of 
forty-dollar horses actively misbehaving. 
Douglas Branch is a little different from 
Emerson Hough and Philip Rollins, who 
have each recently interpreted the cowboy 
(pretty well too), in that he gives up the 
last two chapters of his book to a criticism 


of the literature of the West. Here e. 
drops a tip for bibliophiles of limited 
means: a complete library of every worth- 
while “Western” book will fit very nicely 
in a week-end bag. Mr. Branch deserves 
our profound sympathy, at the very least, 
for the amount of trash he has felt it 
necessary to read. 

To digress for a moment, it would be 
nice if a man of sufficient parts could be 
found to write that “epic of the cow-coun- 
try” that people are talking of, now that 
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“A Fascinating Book” 





You Can’t Win 


tumultuous events of his own life—a 
life rich in unusual thrills and interest. 


Written by Jack Black from the 


Here is a book recommended to you by: 





made life more livable.” 





Carl Sandburg 


“Just as a story book, ‘You Can’t Win’ is superb ... among 
the topnotchers . . .. a document of fact as exciting as the 
most thrilling fiction. It has kept us awake and haunted and 
—Chicago Daily News. 


John Dewey 


“oNr. Black is rendering the public a genuine service in writ- 
ing this account of his life. A personal story .... engrossing 
....and told with artistic skill.” 


Harry Leon Wilson 


“ read the story in two absorbed sittings and found myself 
at the end wanting more. Ihave read a lot of novels lately 
but have not found one that held me as this did.” 


Clarence Darrow 
“4¢ is a marvelous story that Jack Black tells . .. fascinating 
from beginning to end... will reveal a new world to most 
readers. A remarkable book; it is vivid and pituresque.”’ 


—New York Herald Tribune. 








And others say it is: 


““Interesting’’ **Absorbing’® **Vivid"’ 
“Engrossing’® **Thrilling” ‘““Marvelous’® 
*““Superb’® **Tantalizing”’ “Artistic’® 


Now at all bookstores—$2.00 
NewYork Boston ¢pEE MACMILLAN COMPANY {22 Feanccce 
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barbed wire, high wages, and Argentine 
beef have closed the ranges. The cowboy 
was a laborer; his lot was manual labor of 
the dirtiest, most exhausting, and occa- 
sionally most cruel description; but he 
rode a horse, and for the reason that his 
head was that much higher than the heads 


of other men he must array himself in, 


strange gariments and talk a great deal 
of his superiority. This is true in degree 
of every mounted laborer, whether he be 
Mexican vaquero, Argentine gaucho, Hun- 
garian csiko, or artillery corporal; but the 
American cow-puncher has talked himself 
into a place in the world’s gallery of ro- 
mantic characters—that gallery kept by all 
the children, where the crusader is, and the 
pirate, the captain of the frigate, and the 
Great Detective. The cowboy has become 
a part of romance, therefore we must re- 
spect him; but again it was not so long 
ago that he most emphatically existed, and 


we must find people to preserve his world 
for us in all its details. A Dreiser could 
do it; he could tell us, not only what a 
round-up looked like, but what it smelled 
like, perhaps a little of the real talk of 
these people; not quite so much ballad 
singing, but maybe a hint of the continual 
silly obscenity of all lonely sex-starved 
men, be they Marines, construction gang- 
men, or hoboes. 

At all events, the only real fault with 
“The Cowboy and His Interpreters” is that 
it doesn’t tell us anything that we don’t 
know already. There are few of us who 
will be greatly surprised to learn that the 
ten-dollar-a-month cowboy seldom wore 
red-satin shirts or spent as much time 
affectionately kissing his horse as the 
movies would indicate. His songs, many of 
which are in this book, have been printed 
and reprinted before, and as for the details 
of a cowboy’s equipment—the saddle, six- 
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shooter, Stetson, chaps, rope, and spurs— 
these things are part of our National in- 
heritance; they are as familiar to us as 
what Queen Marie had for breakfast. 


Fiction 
IOWA INTERIORS. By Ruth Suckow. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. ; 

“Local color fiction” is snubbed and 
scorned by the present-day critics who ac- 
cept the work of Ruth Suckow as of dis- 
tinguished merit. Local color fiction be- 
longs, Carl Van Doren has told us, to “a 
now moribund cult” which was freighted 
with sentimentality and tinctured with re- 
spectability. Miss Suckow, on the con- 
trary, is approved as a realist and an 
ironist who conveys without illusion the 
barrenness, the grossness, and the com- 
monplaceness of rural life. She is, and she 
Goes; but on her Iowa farmlands she is 
blood-kin to Rose Terry Cooke gathering 
huckleberries on her New England hills, to 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, and to Mary Mur- 
free among her Tennessee mountains. 
Their sentimentality, their respectability, 
are simply part of the legend with which 
to-day’s intelligentsia are investing all 
American life and letters prior to 1905. 
The bleak realism of Rose Terry Cooke’s 
story “Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy 
with Providence,” the delicate, detached 
irony of Mrs. Freeman’s “New England 
Nun,” are the same colors that we find on 
the palette from which Miss Suckow paints 
her “Iowa Interiors.” 

Miss Suckow has published two novels, 
but her art is essentially that of the local 
colorist, and its best expression is episodic, 
through the short story. In her novels— 
“Country People” and “The Odyssey of a 
Nice Girl’—the lack of strong or sustained 
plot structure, the enveloping detail of en- 
vironment, give a sense of monotony that 
even the flesh-and-blood reality of her peo- 
ple does not overcome. But in her shorter 
work there is no such flattening. Here we 
have single episodes, genre studies focused 
on a central figure or a small group of 
figures, all complete, proportioned, sharing 
in or moved by some common experience. 

Seldom has a book received a more fitting 
title than has been bestowed upon this first 
collection of Miss Suckow’s short stories. 
As always, her native State furnishes her, 
not with backgrounds alone, but with ‘“in- 
teriors,” using the word in a human and 
spiritual sense. For here we come to un- 
derstand and feel the influences that have 
controlled the lives and molded the natures 
of the men and women in the run-down 
farmhouses set beside sun-steeped pastures 
or in the little hamlets with their willow 
trees and dusty streets. It is a round of 
unending farm toil, of village community 
life with its immense interrelationships, its 
bickerings and obstinacies. There are the 
old German settlements, still richly foreign 
in speech and living; the communities 
made up almost entirely of farmers of 
English birth and descent; the thriving 
towns, with their success and progress; 
the ubiquitous automobile; but even with 
wealth there is little change in the rooted 
life of the soil. One gains a sense of the 
perpetual flow of the generations—nothing 
new, after all, but endless, slightly varied 
repetitions; and one realizes that human 
relationships—not books, or plays, or “pub- 
lic events”’—furnish the one undying spark 
that kindles human interest. There is no 
lightness in these episodes. Mostly they 
are somber; the dependence and the de- 
mands of old age, of poverty and failure 
after a lifetime of toil, are themes that re- 
cur constantly. The opening story, “A 
Start in Life,” is quite unforgetable in its 
reflection of the awakening to reality of 
the little girl who leaves home for the first 
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time to “work out;” curiously, for all its 
complete difference, it recalls Katharine 
Mansfield. All the stories are detached, 
cool, impersonal; but underneath their 
quiet surface, their detailed rendering of a 
pattern of life, there are pity and under- 
standing. 


THE BENSON MURDER CASE. By §S. S. Van 
ae Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
This is confidently announced as “a Philo 
Vance story.” Others are to follow with 
the same hero-sleuth—an accidental, un- 
official, and superlatively clever assistant to 
a district attorney who incredibly endures 
his contemptuously friendly aid. We have 
an idea we shall prefer these prospective 
stories to the present one, since the amaz- 
ing Philo, having been already introduced 
and his methods and peculiarities ex- 
plained in detail and at length, is likely to 
be more taken for granted, There is a 
little too much of him and his psychologi- 
cal theories in “The Benson Murder Case.” 
Nevertheless it is an engrossing mystery 
tale which almost lives up to the anticipa- 
tions aroused by its jacket, cleverly 
adorned with a facsimile of a New York 
Police Department form, filled’ out exactly 
as this particular case, if it were real, 
would be filed for reference in the Index 
of Homicides. 


THE CHRONICLE OF CLEMENDY. By Arthur 


Machen. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 
First published in 1888. Its distin- 
guished author’s second book. It is a col- 


lection of medizval tales in the manner of 
the “Heptameron;” a tour de force from a 
young man of twenty-three. 


Biography 


LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. Edited 
by Grace Guiney, with a Preface by Agnes 
Repplier. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $5. 

Louise Guiney was a true poet; a brave 
woman; a wit; a loyal American; a firm 
friend; and a good hater of sham and ras- 
cality. Also she was a devoted daughter 
of the Church of Rome, and withal a 
scholar and a lady. Her life, published a 
few years ago, made one admire her with- 
cut reserve. These letters do not seem, to 
us, to increase that admiration. They are 
breathless, nervous, consciously “literary,” 
rather overcharged with Latin and French 
lags, and a bit too much stuffed with the 
bones of her saints and martyrs. Unworthy 
heretic that we are, we could enjoy a little 
less hagiology. 


SOME NEW LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Collected and edited 


by Sanki Ichikawa. Kenkyusha, Tokyo. 
Letters to friends, with a few literary 
fragments, written by Hearn in Japan, and 
chiefly while teaching at the Tokyo Im- 
perial University. They have been piously 


collected by one of his associates and suc- 
cessors. 


JULIA MARLOWE, HER LIFE AND ART. By 
Charles Edward Russell. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $5. 

A life of the English girl who became the 
best-beloved actress of Shakespearean réles 
on the American stage. The book is writ- 
ten in warm appreciation for the beauty 
and intellectual ability of the actress whose 
rendition of such parts as Juliet will make 
many theater-goers remember the nineties 
with glowing enthusiasm. 


THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER. The St 
A 2 f Walt 
Whitman. By Cameron Ro vod aif 3 
Page & Go., Garden City. $2.50, °vvledays 
WHITMAN: An Inter i i v i 
C pretation in Narrative. 
al Holloway. Alfred A. — uae 
ork. $5. ‘ 


The books about Walt Whitman grow in 





number; this year has seen the publication 














SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work—scrapes, 
sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors in perfect con- 
dition forever after—costs but a fraction of one refinishing job. 


IN OT'a mere shining up of the old homely 
surface, but an entirely new surface... 
applied after scraping off the old one. 

The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods . . . much less than a floor con- 
tractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which plugs 
into an electric light socket like a vacuum 
cleaner, and requires no more skill to oper- 
ate, enables you to do the job yourself. It 
takes off completely the old varnish or shel- 
lac...sandpapers the floor to velvet smooth- 
ness... vigorously rubs in coats of wax... 
then polishes the wax to a lovely luster. 

The change in your floors astonishes you. 
They look like new. Not only that—but they 
stay that way, for the machine takes care of 
them forever after. A few minutes occa- 
sional polishing, an annual or semi-annual 
rewaxing (operations absurdly easy), and 
your floors become the constant envy and 
admiration of your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor Machine 
takes care of your other floors. It gives lino- 
leum a luster surpassing anything you have 


ever known... a surface so immaculately 
smooth that dust and dirt have a hard time 
sticking to it. The machine scrubs tile, 
cement, or any other kind of floors as they 
never could be scrubbed by hand, and with- 
out the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 cities ready 
to serve you. Upon request, we offer a FREE 
demonstration in your own home. Or if you 
are too far from our nearest branch, a 10-day 
FREE trial. But first write for a complete de- 
scription of this marvelous little machine, and 
what it does, Tear off the coupon now as a 
reminder, and then mail to us. We promise 
you an answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., Dept 511, New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices regard- 


ing your Electric Floor Machine. This does not obligate 
me in any way whatever, 


Name 





Address 





City State, 
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~a Cruise-Tour /o 
WEST INDIES & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


combined 


Seventy delightful days of adventure 
over balmy seas, through the sub- 
tropics, Cuba, the Panama Canal and 
its wonders, Peru and Chile. Across 
the mighty Andes, over the highways 
of the Spaniards, visiting the stately 
Latin cities of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil. Then, a leisurely Cruise- 
Tour to the West Indies, the romantic 
gems of the warm Caribbean, calling 
at Trinidad, Barbadosand PortoRico. 


Cruise-Tour leaves New York, Jan. 27th. 
Comfort and luxury throughout, with ex- 
pert American Express management, 
$1950. Experience the excitement of plan- 
ning ahead. Send now forillustrated “Deck 
Plan, No. 5" containing itineraries, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CAlways Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 














FOREST; 
~. FRIENDS } 


BY H.R. EVANS 





Refreshing tales from the otf 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
young or old. $1.50 net. 















Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Illustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“ Immeneely interesting ””— Wm. Lyon Phelps 


Remembrance of Things Past 
By JOHN RAYMOND HOWARD 


A® eighty-year life-story, of youth, education, 
travel, war-time, mining interests, journalism, 
and over fifty years of New York publishing—with 
personal memories of Fremont, Beecher, Mrs. 
Stowe, Grant, Greeley, Raymond, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, John Lord, Abbott, Hillis, Joseph 
Jefferson Henry Irving, Charlotte Cushman, Glad- 
stone, Robert and Mrs. Browning, and other notable 
folk. 

“ Of particular historical interest.”—W. ¥. Sun. 

“ Packed with memories we shall never willingly 
let die.”—S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 

“A great refreshment and . delightful compan- 
ion. » _GroraE A. Gorpon, D. 

All Booksellers, 83.25. by mail, 83.40 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 














Caricature of 
Whitman, 1872 








The Outlook for 








From “ Whitman,” by Emory Holloway 


of three or four in England and America. 
Mr. Rogers’s “The Magnificent Idler” is an 
informal story of the poet’s life; it goes in 
little for dates, and hardly at all for liter- 
ary criticism. It is exactly the book for 
the reader who will not care for the con- 
ventional biography. 

Professor Holloway’s ‘‘Whitman” is also 
a handsome volume with new and interest- 
ing illustrations. It contains much new 
material (for instance, regarding Whit- 
man’s correspondence and acquaintance 
with Mrs. Gilchrist) and furnishes a full 
narrative of his life, from his beginnings 
as a writer, together with. criticism and 
comment upon his work. There are long 
and valuable quotations from his letters. 


Art 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. 
Guillaume and Thomas Munro. 
Brace & Co., New York. $6. 

Thirty years from now, when the cult of 
the hideous has vanished, the pictures in 

a book like this may be smilingly referred 

to as typical objects of admiration in the 

“cuckoo age in art.” 


By Paul 
Harcourt, 


Poems 


CARL SANDBURG. 


SELECTED POEMS BY 
Harcourt, Brace & 


ldited by Rebecca West. 

Co., New York. §$2. 
First, there is a remarkable description 
of Chicago by Miss West—one of those 
essays in vigorous prose with which the 
traveled English writer loves to amaze his 
fellow-countrymen. Chicago is shown as 
a city of incredible contrasts—for the most 
part as an ante-chamber of hell. It is true 
in detail, and somehow remarkably false in 
total effect; such a description as Napo- 
leon I might have given of London—a city 


Courtesy Alfred A. Knopf 


“box themselves to death” at 
and beat their wives with 


where men 
*‘Smissfield,” 
broomsticks. 


Then follow Carl Sandburg’s poems. Are 


they poems? Or bits of rankly strong 
prose, “set in gasps’? No matter; we 


agree to-day in calling them poems—per- 
haps in fear that somebody will call us 
“reactionary” if we do not. They are re- 
markable, and often magnificent, whatever 
they are. And sometimes they are too con- 
sciously strong; the palmary examples of 
the “sweat-and-hairy-chest school of liter- 
ature.” 

We like the manner in which he pays 
his respects to the Rev. Dr. Billy Sunday, 
whom he greets in “To a Contemporary 
Bunk-Shooter.” The opening lines are: 
You come along... tearing your shirt 

... yelling about Jesus. 

Where do you get that stuff? 
What do you know about Jesus? 


THE TESTAMENTS OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 
Translated by John Heron Lepper. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 

First issued in an edition of 1,000 copies 
in 1924, This aims to be a complete work 
on Villon—nearly all the translations of 
all his poems. Following the versions by 
Mr. Lepper are translations by John 
Payne, Rosetti, Swinburne, Arthur Symons, 
and Ezra Pound. 


Criminology 


MURDER FOR PROFIT. 3y William Bolitho. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 
Rather learned and painstaking’ essays 


about certain murderers who have slain 
numbers of persons for the purpose of 
gain. The stories are included of Burke 
and Hare in Edinburgh; of Landru in 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The United States and France. By 
James Brown Scott. 
In the light of recent interesting de- 
velopments in the relations of America 
and France, the appearance of Dr. 
Scott’s book is particularly timely. 
Price $2.75. 

Keats. By H. W. Garrod. 
A sincere appreciation on Keats, de- 
cidedly entertaining, and with the same 
amusing and penetrating gift for criti- 
cism found in Garrod’s book on Words- 
worth, used to even greater advan- 


tage. Price $2.00. 

Preaching in Theory and Practice. 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 
Stimulating lectures which encourage 
preaching as a fine art. A book of 
popular demand to answer the needs 
of the modern world. With an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, D.D. Price $2.00. 

A Dictionary of Modern English 

Usage. By H. W. Fowler. 
A dictionary of an entirely new type, 
for it deals with every problem of 
speech and writing. It is the easiest, 
cleverest and safest manual of correct- 
ness in speech and writing. 

“The most excellent book of the sort 
we've ever browsed in.” — The Satur- 
day Review. Price $3.00. 

The Social and Economic History 

of the Roman Empire. By M. 
Rostovtzeff. 
“A work of amazing vigor and inter- 
est—a really significant and lasting 
gift to historical scholarship.” — The 
Nation. Price $15.00. 

Psycho-Analysis for Normal 
People. By Geraldine Coster. 
A short, practical handbook which sets 
forth in the simplest possible way the 

main principles of analytical psychol- 

| ogy in its application to the ordinary, 
normal person. Price $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


New York City 


























“The subject is «! | 
about as fully | a 
covered as is |< | 
within mortal achievement.” 


Bore hic 


“I have examined the voluminous text-books 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, prepared 
under the supervision of Clayton Hamilton,” 
said Gertrude Atherton, author of Black Oxen, 

and I have come to the inevitable conclusion 
that the subject is about as fully covered as is 
within mortal achievement.” 


» » . 


The Palmer Insti’ute can make the strange 
talent that may be yours produce stories that 
flash on the eye, burn into the imagination 
. -,- the stories editors need and buy. 
training is uniquely personal. 


dé 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 58-L 
CLayToN HAMILTON - - President 
FREDERICK PALMER - Vice-president 
Please send me, without any obligation, details 
about the course I have checked. 


D Short Story Writing OEnglish and Self-Expression 
0 Photoplay Writing 


OARS R Ge sicsives da Sicsreg tical aisle i al 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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Paris; of Smith in England; and of Haar- 
mann, the human monster of Hanover, 
executed only a year or two ago. The sub- 
ject is sensational, and even horrible, but 
Mr. Bolitho is not a hasty nor sensational 
writer. He is, instead, a student, so pro- 
foundly concerned with sociological causes 
as almost to bury his facts and his narra- 
tive under a load of speculation. He be- 
lieves that these “mass-murderers,” as he 
calls them, are somehow the product of 
war, or of a military life, and works to 
establish this theory. Some of his exam- 
ples do not lend much support to his 
thesis, and there are many other examples 
which would give it no support at all. 
MASTER MAN HUNTERS. By Joseph Gollomb. 
The Macaulay Company, New York. $2.50. 

The author, an American, writes about 
the police of London, Paris, and other Eu- 
ropean cities. He admires their efficiency 
and relates some of their actual exploits in 
a series of romantic stories. Accuracy of 
detail seems to be sacrificed in order to 
make a good yarn for the reader. 


Essays and Criticism 
ACADEMY PAPERS... . AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND LETTERS. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 3. 

Essays on the English language by Paul 
Elmer More, William M. Sloane, W. C. 
Brownell, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, 
Henry van Dyke, and others. 


Religion 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MORMONISM. By James 
H. Snowden. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

In a book which may be read in a few 
hours Dr. Snowden narrates the history of 
the Mormon Church from its origin to the 
present. It is clear, critical, and shows 
every indication of a fair investigation of 
the sources. The story is interesting, and 
the spirit of the book is tolerant. 


Humor 


A CLINIC ON THE COMIC: A New Theory of 
Wit and Humor. By Bradley Gilman. Im- 
primerie Universelle, Paris. 

This is a serious discussion of the spirit 
of comedy; of what constitutes humor. It 
is illustrated by numerous anecdotes, old 
ones and new, but chiefly good ones. Such 
treatises are usually dangerous to attempt, 
but the author of this has been successful. 


Reference Book 


CROWELL’S HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND 
WRITERS. A Dictionary of Famous Charac- 
ters and Plots in Legend, Fiction, Drama, 
Opera, and Poetry. Together with Dates and 
Principal Works of Important Authors, Lit- 
erary and Journalistic Terms and Familiar 
Allusions. Edited by Henrietta Gering. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$3.50. 


This is advertised as “midway between 
the Dictionary and the Encyclopedia.” 
That is its advantage—and its curse. One is 
never sure exactly what it will—or won’t— 
contain. It does contain much useful in- 
formation. 


History 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By _ Winwood 
Reade. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


Sherlock Holmes was one of the first 
moderns to praise this book. The praise 
was taken up by Sherlock’s creator, Sir 
Conan Doyle, and later by other writers of 
our own day. It is a history of the prog- 
ress of the human race; of man’s struggle 
for freedom, physical, religious, intellectual. 
It was first published in 1872, and roundly 
condemned. This is a reprint of the 
twenty-fourth English edition, and con- 
tains an introduction giving a sketch of 
the life of the author—a nephew of Charles 
Reade. 
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Keep youthful Enjoy 
radiant health and vi- 
tality. Use the new 
scientific Battle Creek 
“Health Builder"—a 
method endorsed by 
the medical profession 
and used in leading 
health centers, which 
over 50,000 men and 
women of all ages have 
employed to keep fit. 


Better Than 
a Skilled Masseur 


Massage and vibration, 
two of the greatest 
known aids to health, 
are combined in the 
“Health Builder.” 15 
minutes a day of easy 
enjoyable exercise de- 
velops the entire body 
— stimulates body 
functions—makes you 
feel and look likea new 
person. You get a combined massage-vibratory treatment 
better than a skilled masseur could give you—and without 
any effort on your part. Guard your health! Write at once 
for our valuable free book—“Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day,” with series of home exercises. 






Posed By 
Miss DoroTHY Kwarr- 


1 
: sorld’s most beautifu 
ae? a the “Health Build: 


ly, in her home. 
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Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room CB-1618 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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GREEN GOLD 
f 


YUCATAN 


GREGORY MASON 
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Naess 


The thrilling story of an en- 
gineer and his archzological 
companion in Central Amer- 
ica; of love, intrigue and 
mystery amid the sinister 
ruins of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. The battle of wits and 
arms between the revolution- 
ary government, agrarians 


4 
LSA 


portrayed with an almost his- 
torical, if highly romantic 
‘ vividness, against a most un- 
usual and picturesque back- 
ground. $2.00 


2 DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
( 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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LITTLE “ADS” THAT REACH FAR 


The Outlook Classified columns are care- 
fully guarded and closely read. The cir- 
culation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


ITS “WANTS” WILL FILL YOURS 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Outlook for 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 





per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 





FINANCIAL DzPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Investment Trust to Date 


ITHIN the last five years a new type of invest- 

\ \ ment has been offered to the public—the invest- 
ment trust share and bond. The type has evi- 

dently made a strong appeal, and new offerings have come 
along month after month till now there are several utterly 


diverse corporations and “trusts” which are exploiting the 


idea, Some of them are very well worth while; others are of 
a somewhat dubious nature. More are forecast. It is a good 
moment to pause and take count of the situation. 

A great deal has been said about the British investment 
trust, upon which one or more of the American investment 
trusts is said to have been based. In the first place, there are 
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To Build Wealth and Keep It 
Have a Sound Investing Policy and Stick to It 


O WIN in the battle for financial independence, the average man must have a fixed and 

sound investing policy. And from it he should never let himself be diverted. He will make 
no mistake by strictly limiting his investments to high-grade bonds. That will make it easy for 
him to disregard luring promises of quick profits in speculative securities, which so often end 
in disaster. It is a simple matter to build up an assured and substantial income over the period 
of one’s working years if these few simple rules are observed: 


| Buy only high-grade bonds. | Diversify your holdings. 


{| Reinvest ALL your bond interest. J Have the holdings reviewed once a year. 
{| Deal with an old bond house, well known for the quality of its bonds and the size of its business. 
| Have complete faith in the house. J Give it your confidence. 


{ Inform it fully about your financial situation and your investments. 


your confidence, It is well known. Its business is large. It has had long experience. Its bonds 
are diversified and high-grade. 

This house likes to encourage and assist the man or woman who is building an investment 
reserve. It has a practical, systematic investing plan, applicable to large or small incomes, which 
will interest you. 

Our booklet, ‘‘EssENTIALS OF A SouND INvEsTMENT Poticy”’ tells, in 


an interesting way, of the basic principles of sound investment, It shows 
what can be accomplished on YOUR income. Write for booklet OL-¥Y6 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 


CHICAGO 
201 South La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


BOSTON 
85 Devonshire St. 


MILW AUKEE 
425 East Water St, 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St. 


Most important of all is selecting the investment house. Halsey, Stuart & Co. is worthy of ( 
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two types of investment trusts in Great 
Britain, which should be carefully dis- 
tinguished. One is a company which in- 
vests money which it has either bor- 
rowed or raised by the sale of shares, or 
both, in securities; manages these securi- 
ties as a trust fund; pays out as divi- 
dends or interest the earnings of such 
investments less the cost of running the 
trusts; credits to the principal account 
all gains made as a result of selling se- 
curities at a higher price than that which 
they were bought. 

The other type is the financing or un- 
derwriting trust which participates in 
syndicates and gets its profits in very 
much the same way as does a banking 
or brokerage house in this country. 
What is known as the investment trust 
in America is the investing trust rather 
than the financing or underwriting trust. 

One word more about the British trust 
and its relation to the growth of kindred 
institutions in the United States. The 
prosperity of the British trust is not at 
all due to the employment of any or- 
dinarily hidden or occult principle of 
handling funds. British trust shares 
have gained in capital value and British 
trusts are to-day paying handsome earn- 
ings to their owners solely because fun- 
damentally sound and well-known meth- 
ods of investment have been used, and 
because, further, they have been used 
for a considerable period of years. 
There is no magic in an investment trust 
which will make money any faster than 
money can be made by wise investing 
and the careful building up of reserves 
to be reinvested with the same wisdom 
as the original capital. In fact, the pub- 
lic should be warned against investment 
trusts which, but a few years old, are 
making large disbursements, whether in 
the form of cash or stock dividends, in- 
terest or promotion expenses. 

Although the public may not gener- 
ally realize it, there is just as good 
American precedent for investment 
trusts as there is British. I have before 
me the latest report of the Boston Per- 
sonal Property Trust, an investment 
trust which was started in 1893. The 
trustees have always been well-known 
Boston men, The Trust, a semi-public 
affair, has never made a sales campaign 
to raise capital. Its expenses are low— 
the total paid out in commissions, ex- 
pense, and interest during the last twelve 
months covered by the report was $11,- 
500 out of an income received of $190,- 
500 (round figures in both cases). 

This Trust had $104,000 in capital at 
the end of its first year. The shares are 
par $100. The capital at the end of 





1925 stood at $2,103,600, practically 
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how to protect your money 
2" how to accumulate more 


SEND FOR THEM TODAY 


H” can I secure my principal against loss?.. .. How can I be 


sure of a definite, dependable income? . ... How can I realize 
the full earning power of my money with consistent safety?.... How 
can I get bond interest on my monthly savings?.... How long will it 


take me to accumulate, say, $15,000?.... Howcan I handle invest- 


ment transactions by mail.” 
x * * #* 


Our booklets, “‘Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and “How to 
Build an Independent Income,’’ answer all of these questions and 
many more. They are written in terms that are simple, practical, 
easily understood. They are valuable guides for men and women 
who lack investment experience as well as for experienced investors. 


‘No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 


“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” explains, one by one, the safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of mo Joss to any investor in 53 
years, and that now protect every investor in Smith Bonds. It shows 
you how every Smith Bond is strongly secured by a first mortgage 
on a modern, income-producing city property, and how the margin 
of safety for investors is constantly increased by monthly payments. 


It tells you why confidence in Smith Bonds is world-wide, and why 
thousands of investors, living in 48 States and in 33 countries and 
territories abroad, have bought Smith Bonds by mail. 

* *e * # 














“How to Build an Independent In- vam <== 
come” describes our Investment HOW LONG IT TAKES TO 
Savings Plan. It shows how you can DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
buy Smith Bonds by payments of $10, An investment of any given 

sum, with interest compound- 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or more a month, ed semi-annually, wiil double 
and how regular monthly payments iteclf in 
earn the full rate of bond interest. 20 years at 334% 

16 yearsat 44% 

It also cites a number of interesting 13 years at 544% 
examples of the purposes for which II years at 64%%* 
our investors are using this plan, * Current rate on Smith Bonds 
tells you why America has become =——— - 


a nation of investors, and contains tables that show the halla 
results you can accomplish by investing systematically at 614%. 
a oe 


Smith Bonds, paying 614%, are sold in convenient denominations— 
$1,000, $500 and $100—and in 2 to 10-year maturities. For copies 
of our booklets send your name and address on the form below. 


Ohe EH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NEW YORK ‘PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


BOSTON ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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GERMANY IRELAND 
Attractive and comfortable accommodae 
tions are offered on the splendid steamers 
Resotutz, Revtance, Hamsurc (new), 
DeutscHLAND and Axsert BALuwn. Also 
on the one-class Cabin steamers CLevee 
LAND, THURINGIA and WESTPHALIA. 
World famous cuisine and service. 


©Around miWorld 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates—$2000 and up 

Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 
DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 
Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York, Branches in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 








Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A§& CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
*Eating for Health and Efficiency’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which .may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
a" book is for those who wish to keen, phopi- 
fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
ed as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
aoe require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WB 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Massachusetts 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write toda 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, ‘Mess. 


New York City 


RIVERDALE sévosttorbevs 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire-Proof 
Dormitory. 20th Year. For Catalog Address 

FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





























Are You Planning an Autumn or Winter Vacation? 


Our Travel Bureau racks are loaded with in- 
teresting literature on hotels, motor ways, 
steamer and railroad services. All this is at 
your disposal, together with details as to 
rates, sailing dates, building of itineraries, etc. 


— FREE SERVICE — 


This is offered to our friends and readers upon 
inquiry. It is a privilege and pleasure to help 
you arrange your plans. Write to 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau, 120 East 16th St., N. Y. C. 


LEENA SAME BBL, ARN AONE TE EDITS EG TEE. 
In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





unchanged for ten years. For the first 
year the dividend was only 4 per cent, 
lifting to 444 in 1894 and 1895, up to 
514 by 1901. In 1902 there was a 50 
per cent dividend of capital, and the 4% 
per cent rate was thereupon resumed, 
equivalent, however, to 6 per cent on the 
old stock. Dividends were carried on 
under 5 per cent for two or three years; 
in 1906 they reached 5 per cent, and 
have been at that rate or better ever 
since; in the last four years the rate has 
been 7 per cent. 

Annually the shares are appraised, 
based, of course, on an appraisal of the 
assets of the Trust. The latest figure 
given, for November 30, 1925, was 
$177.26, which represents a very fair 
appreciation over the original invest- 
ment, not forgetting the stock dividend 
in 1902. 

Just how this has been accomplished 
I will not take the space here to tell in 
detail. But I want to emphasize one 
point which will explain much. 

We are speaking of investment trusts. 
Both words in the name are important, 
but if one is more important than the 
other it is the word “trust.” The word 
trust is not one to be lightly employed. 
A trust is a right of property and implies 
a different care and management of 
property than that given to a manufac- 
turing corporation, The man who puts 
his funds into what goes by the name of 
an investment trust assumes that, what- 
ever else may be done, his principal is 
cherished and guarded. A trust is not a 
speculation. The so-called “American 
rule” regarding trust investments says 
that they must be those which a prudent 
man would make with his own funds, 
having due regard for conservation of 
principal and steadiness of income. In 
some States the law has stepped in and 
defined what shall be considered trust 
investments, just as in most States the 
law defines what savings banks may buy. 
I contend, therefore, that if the invest- 
ment trust. in America is to warrant its 
name, it must conform to the established 
usage of the word. Otherwise, call it a 
pool, a jackpot, or what you will. 

The slow, steady, prosperous growth 
of the Boston Personal Property Trust, 
just outlined, was achieved at little or 
no risk and largely because the trustees 
were trustees in the best sense of the 
term. One may say that the apprecia- 
tion was not great, considering that it 
took over thirty years to get it. Very 
true. But this was not a trust created 
to secure rapid growth. It was, rather, 
a reservoir for the funds of trustees and 
private investors who desired to have 
another outlet for their funds. In the 
present hasty age such an institution as 


The Outlook for 


this may seem out of date. I assure you 
that its principles are not a bit so. 

What is an investment trust—to-day? 

In the first place, let us decide what 
it is not, or, rather, what are the non- 
essential features. 

Important though capital structure is, 
capital structure alone does not create 
an investment trust. The number and 
character of bond issues, the relative 
amounts of preferred and common 
stocks, do not distinguish the investment 
trust from other types of corporation. 
Elaborate restrictions as to securities 
which may and may not be purchased 
with investment trust capital do not de- 
fine an investment trust. These things 
differ from trust to trust and are not 
characteristic of the trust over and above 
other businesses. 

As already hinted, the first peculiarity 
of the investment trust is that it is a 
trust. This means that it is the managers’ 
first consideration to safeguard the 
principal, so to invest it that in all hu- 
man probability it will be secure. If 
this is done, no genuine investment trust 
security should be rated as speculative. 
True, there may be a future speculative 
or appreciative value, but the original; 
rock-bottom value should at least be 
maintained. In other words, an invest- 
ment trust is, chiefly and by definition, 
a scheme for holding capital well in- 
vested. This is what we expect of any 
trust; this is what we expect of the in- 
vestment trust. 

In the second place, an investment 
trust is a device for producing at the 
very least a fair return on the money 
invested. This, also, is axiomatic. 

In the third place, the means whereby 
the investment trust proposes to accom- 
plish these minimum requirements is by 
expert investment management applied 
to the selection, purchase, sale, and new 
purchase of diversified securities. There 
must be, of course, some plan, whether 
a custodianship with a bank or trust 
company or something else, to protect 
the assets of the trust. But this is of no 
avail unless there is the fundamental 
protection of more than competent man- 
agement and more than ordinary choos- 
ing of securities in unusually well di- 
versified fields. The whole secret of 
investment trust growth and apprecia- 
tion lies in this. 

One additional thing. To carry out 
the trust theory, the trustees or mana- 
gers must realize that they owe periodic 
and full accountings to those for whom 
they are acting—the shareholders of 
bondholders of the trust. There can be 
no secrecy in a real investment trust. 
The books must be open to shareholders 
at all times, and it is desirable that there 
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shall also be public accounting if not 
public supervision, The honest invest- 
ment trust will welcome inspection of its 
books, The cooked-up investment trust, 
designed to pay heavy salaries to those 
who launched it and to expend undue 
amounts in promoting sales campaigns 
and paying commissions to brokers and 
underwriters, will not, naturally, care 
for this proposal. But if the investment 
trust is to succeed and fill in the United 
States the niche which apparently calls 
for it, it must be fundamentally sweet 
and sound and open and aboveboard. 

The variety of the investment trust is 
not infinite, but it is possible for several 
quite different trusts to develop on the 
basis just outlined. One well-known in- 
vestment trust is based on carefully 
selected and diversified bonds. Another 
is established with a broad diversifica- 
tion of common stocks. Another mixes 
common stocks and bonds. A fourth 
buys common stocks, rigidly selected, its 
list restricted to less than forty. But in 
each of these the purchaser of the trust’s 
securities is protected both as to income 
and as to capital, and all the stipulations 
as to management and policy are thor- 
oughly characteristic of well-established 
trustee principles. 

In the long run, the spurious invest- 
ment trust, or the organization exploit- 
ing the name, will fail. At this stage of 
investment trust development in this 
country the prospective investor should 
be trebly cautious when considering an 
investment trust security. It should 
“measure up” to rigid requirements— 
unless he wishes to speculate. And if he 
wishes to speculate, there are plenty of 
opportunities without delving into the 
field of the speculative investment trust. 


G. L. Miller Bonds 


| Gers Lawrence Berenson, the receiver 
of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 
42d Street, we have a report of interest. 
The following issues “appear not to be in 
default as of September 1, 1926, as to 
payments of interest and amortization: 














Name of Issue Location 
Alexander BIdg.....-.-.-0.----------- New York City 
Alhambra Miami, Fla. 
Almadura Memphis, Tenn. 
Belmont Atlanta, Ga. 
Belvedere Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkeley Carteret...........Asbury Park, N. J. 
Birch Brook Hall.................. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Blind Brook Lodge........-..-.-.-..---- Rye, N, ¥. 
Bolling Jones Atlanta, Ga. 





Cadwalader. 
Carnegie Hill 





Newton, N. J. 
New York City 

















Castle Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cecil Hotel Atlanta, Ga. 
Cherokee Arms...............-.---- Memphis, Tenn. 
Clifford Miami, Fla. 
Covington Arms................ Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dulion .. Birmingham, Ala. 


El Verano Hotel........ West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Everglade Inn... Palm Beach, Fla. 











Sound Investments ~ 


Good For You 





Head Office 


National City 
Bank Building 


New York 


7 
PRINCIPAL 
CorRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAI 
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SOUND investment must meet a 
few rather plain demands. It must 
safeguard money. It must convert read- 
ily into cash. It must pay good interest. 


No INVESTMENT is equally good for all 
individuals. Before a man’s money can 
be wisely placed, several personal fac- 
tors must be studied. 


AMAN’S income tax should, of course, be 
considered. The provisions of his will 
should be skilfully met. Each new in- 
vestment should make a balance with 
his present investments. His personal 
plans, too, may be important. For ex- 
ample: Is he in business? Does he in- 
tend to remain active? Does he plan to 
stay at home or to travel? 


THE individual seldom has the neces- 
sary experience to fully deal with his 
own investment problems. Good judg- 
ment prompts him to draw on seasoned 
knowledge. 


WitH a background of one hundred 
and fourteen years’ financial experi- 
ence, The National City Company has 
equipped itself to study and meet indi- 
vidual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private 
wires keep us in direct touch with the 
investment centers of the country. We 
maintain offices in 50 leading American 
cities. We supplement this close touch 
with domestic conditions by world- 
wide foreign connections. 


A Nationa City Company represen- 
tative will know how to use the equip- 
ment of the Company in your interest. 


You may get in touch with a represen- 
tative by addressing The National City 
Company, 55 Wall St., New York, or 


by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 





BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 








Federal Square Bldg.....Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Soa a Seat 
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The South Sea breeze is 


whispering in your ear. 


HEN you sight your first flying- 
fish from the promenade deck 
—a gliding streak of silver on a sea of 
flashing blue —you’ll know Hawaii’s 


near! 


At home when footsteps crunch chill 
on snowy streets, here in Honolulu’s 
bay diving boys sport about your ship. 
Tropical vines blaze with fragrant blos- 
soms over your outdoor table. 





Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough for a leisurely 
four or five weeks’ round trip from the Pacific 
Coast— including first-class passage each way 
and all hotels, sight-seeing and incidental expen- 
ses for two or three weeks in this island para- 
dise. Another vast hotel at Waikiki; another 
great liner now building. 


Sail dire&t from any Pacific Coast port—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver — 
return by another, if you like. Your local rail- 
road, steamship or travel agent can book you 
right from your own home, See him, And write 
today for illustrated booklet in colors, 


S 

Y ° 

R ° 
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HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


223 McCann Btpc., SAN Francisco, CauiF, 
OR 352 Fort St., HONOLULU, Hawalt, U.S, A, 


Hawai 








Name of Issue Location 
41st St. & Tth Ave. Bldg........New York City 














Ce kite tie C1) | |, ear! Jacksonville, Fla. 
Garden City Apts............... Garden City, L. I. 
Granada Apts Miami, Fla. 
Greystone Apts St. Louis, Mo. 
Halsema Miami, Fla. 
Hampden St. Louis, Mo. 
Harris Apt. Hotel............. Birmingham, Ala. 
Harrison Gardens.........- New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Hart Bldg New York City 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miami, Fla. 





Hartley Hall 
Henrietta Apts 











Henry Grady Hotel.................... Atlanta, Ga. 
Hisvhiand Piaza........_.._....... Birmingham, Ala. 
Highland View.....-.--..-.-.-.... Birmingham, Ala. 
Hurt Bldg Atlanta, Ga. 
Lafayette Hotel................. Little Rock, Ark. 
Lakeview Atlanta, Ga. 
Larchmont Gables.......... Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 


Lawrence Apts. 
Maple Terrace 
101 Marietta St Atlanta, Ga. 
Mauretania St. Louis, Mo. 
Merion Manor...................... Philadelphia, Pa. 

= New York City 
































Milburn 

Mirasol Tampa, Fla. 
Rew Coc! Motel... <ccccscme Atlanta, Ga. 
New Gallat Miami, Fla. 
New Hill Bide................-.« Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Medical Bldg............... New Orleans, La. 
Odd WSEUOWS TIGR... cccnsceieccsees Raleigh, N. C. 
Te ae SE | none New York City 
575 Park Ave New York City 
Pelham Arms............---- Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Plaza Apts Houston, Texas 
Paint Piessant......- Bradenton, Fla. 
Redmont Hotel............--s Birmingham, Ala. 
Riverside Apt Tampa, Fla. 
Sagamore Bronxville, N. Y. 





Mobile, Ala. 
Sebring, Fla. 





St. Charles Apt 
Sebring Hotel 











Sereno Hotel...............--..- St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Shaw Apt Miami, Fla. 
Southland Apts Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee General Office Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





TWerensiial Tle sccoccc Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Venetian Way Miami, Fla. 
Washington MHaill............2 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
West End Apt. Bldg............. Nashville, Tenn. 
Worthington Bldg..................... St. Louis, Mo. 


“A fund set up by G. L. Miller & 
Co., Inc., to provide for the payment of 
moneys received from mortgagors to 
September 1, 1926, for interest and 
amortization, etc.,” the receiver also 
states, “awaits the disposition of the 
court. Notice of the decision of the 
court will be sent to every bond- 
holder, 

“Detailed information as to the other 
issues of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., is now 
in the course of preparation and will be 
sent you when completed. 

“Many of the buildings upon which 
such data is now being prepared are in 
arrears as to small amounts, and the fact 
that any issue does not appear on the 
foregoing list is no indication that the 
bonds of that issue are not amply se- 
cured. 

“Tt is suggested that bondholders 
await the information as to the securities 
not appearing on this list. 

“The receiver will make no charge 
whatsoever to the bondholders in advis- 
ing them of the substitution of a trustee 
or in advising them when to present 
their coupons for payment.” 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 
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Calling Bonds 


A worD of friendly warning to people 
whose bonds are about to be called 
without their knowledge. As if by magic 
the news that a corporation has decided 
to call its bonds flashes through the 
financial community. We know of a re- 
cent instance where a relatively obscure 
issue, selling slowly at about 90, was 
about to be paid several years prior to 
maturity at a premium of three points. 
This meant, of course, $130 profit per 
bond for the wise broker who could get 
owners to sell before the news was made 
public. How much was made in this 
particular instance we are not informed, 
but the only bondholders who made 
were those who could not be reached 
quickly enough, or those who had the 
sense to realize that they had a good 
bond which would probably be paid at 
maturity and that might be called at any 
time. 

In this case the reason for the call was 
a reorganization of capital structure in 
an interlocking set of corporations. Nat- 
urally, the issuing company wanted to 
buy in its own bonds as cheaply as it 
could instead of buying them at 103 or 
104. Naturally the brokers who had the 
advance news wanted to make their 
turnover as handsome as possible. Nat- 
urally some bondholders who had bought 
at par and had watched their security 
tumble, thought a 10-point loss was bet- 
ter than one of 20 or 30 points. 

Just a suggestion. If you are a bond- 
holder, are you familiar with the call 
feature of your bonds, and are you suffi- 
ciently familiar with your companies to 
know which are likely to refund their 
debts by calling? W. L. S. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


| anna THACKREY contributes to this 
issue of The Outlook an explana- 
tion of the process and history of im- 
peachment which we are sure will attract 
wide interest, especially since it appears 
at the time of the English case, the first 


Federal impeachment trial in thirteen ~ 


years, Mr. Thackrey personally covered 
every detail of the English case in a ca- 
pacity as liaison man for the Washington 
Bureau of the Associated Press. He is 
now on the editorial staff of the New 
York “World.” 


M® ADACHI KINNOSUKE is a Japa- 
nese journalist long resident in 
America, where he has contributed ex- 
tensively to newspapers and periodicals. 
He has also written a valuable volume 
on Manchuria. 
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Free for All 


Maybe We Have Offended This 
Poet 


HE following letter came to The 
T Outlook office recently with a manu- 
script which had once before appeared and 
been returned. 


I beg you to reconsider this. Heretofore 
I have sent you intelligent and sponta- 
neously real poetry. Since you didn’t ac- 
cept those verses of actual merit, I have 
tried you with this one twice. It is just 
the type The Outlook publishes—without 
inspiration, without intense originality, 
without anything to make it a poem. The 
Outlook, in the whole history of its exist- 
ence, has never published a poem. Hence 
I am begging you to continue your vapid 
policy and publish this one. You will dis- 
cover that it will titillate your admirably 
stupid and conventional readers. 


Belovingly yours, 
PHILLIPS KLOSS. 


Ambassadors of Americanism 


HAVE just been reading your editorial 
I “‘Hundred Per Cents’ Abroad” in the 
number of August 11. As an American 
who resided in Japan as teacher from 1916 
to 1921 and in Germany as student from 
1921 till last month, I have only heartily 
to commend the sentiments expressed. 

In the first place, the typical American 
tourist is too often more a person of means 
than of culture. In 1922 I was on an ex- 
press going from Frankfort to Munich. 
There happened to be some compatriots in 
the coach who began a conversation. “My 
daughter,” said one lady, “is studying in 
a cemetery in the Middle West.” As one 
of two gentlemen temporarily left the 
compartment, the other said: “You know 
So-and-So’s brand of bread, don’t you? 
That man is the maker, and is worth a 
million dollars.” 

With such a background, it is not re- 
markable that many traveling Americans 
offend against the taste of those through 
whose countries they pass. A few months 
ago the German university town where I 
was studying received the visit of a large 
party of American hotel-keepers. They 
were taken to an outdoor féte by tHtir 
German hosts. En route they passed a 
young wandering apprentice from Upper 
Bavaria dressed in the characteristic feath- 
ered hat, jacket, and short leather pants. 
A group of Americans stopped and actually 
bought the young man’s hat from off his 
head for $5. Decency prevented their pur- 
chasing the remainder of his costume. Is 
it any wonder that the next day the local 
papers carried articles on American naive- 
ness? Naiveness is indeed a mild expres- 
Slon to use. 

To the same town this summer there 
came two hundred American physicians. 
They were the guests of the faculty of 
medicine of the University. The climax of 
the entertainment was a banquet. On this 
occasion, so one of the leading professors 
of medicine present later told me, the 
Americans imbibed quite freely of Rhenish 
wine. An American woman doctor became so 
hilarious that she seized a bouquet of roses 
from the table and threw it in the profes- 
sor’s face. Later the two hundred guests 
united in asking the local faculty to sing 
a new piece of popular German ragtime. 
This request was politely refused as being 
‘too childish.” Is it not quite natural that 
the professor, in referring to a resident 
American of quite different type, added, “Is 
X a real American? He is a man of such 


fine parts.” OWEN WALKER. 
Grenoble, France. 
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T’S mighty rare to find 
a man who is taking 


853 


and_sensitiveness and 
ideas—then you can’t help 





what life has for him. 


You’ve got to de some- 
thing to get the keenest 
and deepest pleasures, 
and this world of ours is so 
incredibly rich and varied 
that only a developed 
personality gets even a 
glimpse of the Joyous 
Round which its possi- 
bilities offer. 


The Fun of Growing 


“Happiness consists in 
this,” said one of the wis- 
est of men (Spinoza) “shat 
one’s powers are in- 
creased.” The more you 
grow, the more there is— 
and the more different 
kinds appear. The very 
sense of growing is one 
of the most exciting things this existence 
contains. 

This growth of mind and feeling is what 
we call Culture. Always, people have recog- 
nized that one great source of culture is the 
stored-up World Literature. 

There isn’t anything sacred, or solemn, or 
hidden about “ Literature.” 
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Literature Belongs to You 


A lot of men and women in the last 7,000 
years have observed other men, and women, 
and life; they have had emotions so keen, 
ideas so moving that they had to put them 
on paper (or burnt bricks, or papyrus, or 
vellum, or what-not). Those writings which 
convey the most significant thoughts, which 
pass on feeling most vividly, constitute 
Literature. 

Some of it belongs to you. 

It is full of knowledge about Man: animal, 
poet, philosopher, statesman, merchant, 
fighter. There are things in it that increase 
your powers, give you more insight into 
other human beings, wake new ideas in your 
mind. For Knowledge really is Power; 
where other qualities are at all equal, it is 
the man who has thought most who makes 
the largest material success in life—more 
important, who gets most out of life. 


The Road to Culture 


There never was a nation that strove harder 
for Culture than ours. And it is worth hav- 
ing—simply because it helps you to suck 
out of life the pleasures that mean most to 
you. 

But nobody ever got Culture from reading 
good books alone. 

You must be zxzferested by what you read 
in order to have ideas flame up, to start 
something growing in your own mind. 

And when you do find yourself absorbed 
in the writings of men who have knowledge 





increasing your own men- 
tal stature. 


Read What YouLike 
of the Things Worth 
Reading 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE is a monthly 
selection from the whole 
world library of things that 
are both zxteresting and 
worthwhile. 

It may be a piece of wis- 
dom scratched on a papyrus 
by an Egyptian 6,000 years 
ago; it may be a new story 
written last year; it may be 
a memorable saying picked 
from _a newspaper or over- 
heard somewhere; if it is 
alive, if it is worth reading, 
it belongs in this magazine 
—fiction, essays, poetry, his- 
tory, adventure, character 
studies, bits of philosophy, humor, epigrams. 


With such material to choose from, the maga- 
zine could not help being truly entertaining. It 
is good reading—for five minutes, for an ae 
for relaxing the sleepless mind after a hard day's 
work, 

But it is a lot more than that. 


The Book of Man: Fiction 


Fiction is the Book of Man. Story writers of 
this grade help you to understand other human 
beings and why they act asthey do. And all suc- 
cess in business and social life depends on that. 

All you’ve got to do is to discover among the 
things that count some that you really like. 

And we believe you will find THE GOLDEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE a short cut to this desir- 
able end—as have some hundreds of thousands 
of other Americans in the last two years. 


25c. a Copy 


At All Newsstands 
5 Months for Oniy | 


We urge you bak > a copy today; we promise 
you an unexpected literary feast. 

But better than sampling one copy, is to insure 
yourself several months of intensely interesting 
reading. Send us only $1 and we will enter your 
name for a 5-months’ trial subscription. Use 
the coupon. 


The Golden Book Magazine i 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I accept your special trial subscription offer of 5 H 
months and enclose $1 to pay for same (personal checks 
| accepted). 
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